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HERE is a,tradition that old-time kings of Eng- 
land, and maybe princes of Wales waiting to be 
kings, received their childhood lickings vicariously, 
across the luckless backs of ‘“whipping-boys”; poor 
lads who helped support their families by render- 
g this aid to royalty. I do not know how true it is, but 
wears an air of probability. On that ground I begrudge 
mpathy to anyone reigning in their stead, whether 
eorge V now extant or that other George, the Third, 
thom ‘“‘we” walloped, vicariously, in the persons of Burgoyne 
t Saratoga and Cornwallis at Yorktown. It is high time 
ne of these King Georges got a trouncing in his own proper 
erson. There is a sort of poetic justice in it. 

And so, when I observe the present bludgeoning of “King 
eorge,’ whether one or t’other, at the hands of that amaz- 
g vaudevillain, Big Bill Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, 
find a kind of grim satisfaction in it. So far as I know there 
ever has been any atonement for that whipping-boy busi- 
ess, and I’m not displeased to see a king having to suffer 
that capacity. That’s what “King George” is doing now. 
o far, the scene has been located in Chicago; but it is 
oing to happen elsewhere. 

Not a punched farthing cares ‘Big Bill Thompson about 
ny “King George,” living or dead. His Majesty is serving 
ery well as the symbol that Big Bill needs, a symbol of 
mething very sinister and ominous, that deserves attentive 
tudy, especially by the noisiest of our pseudo-patriots. 

It has nothing to do with international relations. It is 
ot embittering feelings between the great English-speaking 
eoples. Our British neighbors, including those in Canada, 
re highly amused, and the worst epithet I have heard any 
f them apply even to Big Bill himself is “extrawd’n’ry!”’ 
“he fact is that they do not in the least understand what 
+ is all about. Neither do we. It were well if we did. 
‘his article is an attempt to interpret it for those Americans 
vho love their country for reasons other than political; 
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The Nordics’ Whipping-Boy 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


whose patriotism consists of something more substantial 
than superheated atmosphere. 

Nobody was more surprised than Thompson to find this 
“King George” weapon ready to his hand. Quite without 
premeditation, in a political meeting in his last campaign, 
he shied a brick at “King George.” The effect was electric. 
With a whoop his audience rose to it, as if that quiet, color- 
less gentleman in Bucking’m Palace were the personal enemy 
of all present. Big Bill felt as one may imagine a baby 
feels who has stumbled upon “dad-dad-da” and the whole 
family cries, “Listen! He’s saying daddy!’ 

“That seems to be a good one,” the infant remarks to 
himself. “I’m going to keep that one.” 

“Well, well,” in like manner sotto voce quoth Big Bill. 
“This bunch seems to have it in for King George. I'll 
have to slam that guy some more.” 

And slam him he did, again and again. And always got 
the same reaction. Big Bill has never been sure which 
George it is that he is lambasting. It makes no difference. 
Nor is it any question of American history, or of American 
loyalty. Anybody who imagines that Thompson and the 
forces of which he is making use are in the least excited 
about whether George Washington, John Hancock, Paul 
Revere, or any other traditional hero of the Revolution 
gets a square deal in a book—especially a school-book!— 


_is missing the point of all this rumpus. 


Furthermore, let no hundred-per-cent American, most 
particularly one proudly classing himself as a “Nordic” 
(whatever that imaginary classification may mean to him), 
fancy for one moment that Big Bill Thompson is fighting 
any battle for “old-stock Americanism.” The fact is exactly 
the opposite. It is precisely at him that Big Bill and his 
followers are shooting. For him and his kind and all his 
outfit of essential ideas and activities, “King George” now 
serves as whipping-boy! 

Is it already forgotten that during the War, Thompson 
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—then as now mayor of Chicago—was accused of being 
pro-German? In those days he was at the muzzle-end of 
“America first!” But even then he was declaring that the 
United States was being hornswoggled into pulling British 
chestnuts out of the fire. Personally, I do not take very 
seriously those charges of pro-Germanism on Thompson’s 
part. My own notion is that he was pro-German only to 
the extent of being vividly aware of a tremendous German 
vote in Chicago. Had there been a large Aztec representa- 
tion, Thompson doubtless would have been accused of be- 
ing under the spell of Xocoyotzin. 

A thing in our politics in recent years I have not been 
able to understand; probably because I have cherished an 
old notion which I see must be abandoned—namely, that 
politicians, particularly legislating politicians, havea cer- 
tain rudimentary intelligence. “The thing that has puzzled 
me is the political asininity (quite apart from the merits 
of any ethnological question) of insulting large numbers of 
perfectly good voters of foreign birth by legislation predi- 
cated upon the assumption of “Nordic” superiority. Do 
the men in Congress imagine that only ‘“Nordics” have 
ears and feelings? ‘That they can forever play this “Nordic” 
game without its being resented by the others? 

Moreover, although Swedes and Norwegians, Danes and 
Germans, and others of the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
groups, are by hypothesis just as good “Nordics” as the 
English, the fact in practice is that among hundred-per-cent 
Americans ordinarily the word “foreigner’’ means anybody 
not of English-speaking lineage. ‘Anglo-Saxon,’ itself a 
meaningless term and representing perhaps the most hetero- 
geneous hodge-podge on earth, usually refers to persons and 
groups speaking English. 

Think this over calmly and without prejudice. Put your- 
self in their place. If you can do it, you may be able to 
realize what it is that the “foreigner” of any race sym- 
bolizes in “King George.” You may be able to realize the 
sheer political gumption of Big Bill Thompson in standing 
forth as the protagonist of a deep-seated resentment on the 
part of Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Czechoslovaks, 
Poles, Slavs of all groups, Negroes specifically entitled under 
our laws by their African descent to citizenship as good as 
that of any white. In “King George” they have personi- 
fied all the forms of racial snobbery and discrimination, and 
they rally with pathetic enthusiasm to the support of any- 


Trade Routes of White Slavers 


P and down the side streets and back alleys of 
the world the traffic in women and girls slips 
over, under and around: the best-intentioned 
regulation of some of the governments, or 
profits to the utmost by the shrug of indif- 
ference with which others of the powers condone it. In 
Part II of the report of the Body of Experts appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, released by the council 
on December 5, are recounted the storics, both lurid and 
sordid, of Polish peasant girls shipped through Rumania 
to Coastantinople and on to the Argentine; of French girls 
hidden in the coal bunkers of little ships plying the 
Mediterranean to North Africa; of Italian girls sent from 
French ports to Sonth America on forged papers; of stranded 
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body—all the more if he be as Thompson is, himself 
“Nordic’”—who shows signs of understanding their resent: 
ment. In their eyes, “King George’’ stands for all the kind 
of injustice and persecution to which they have been su 
jected under the impulse of race-prejudice; for artificia 
racial discrimination in our immigration policy; for inhu- 
manities in our treatment of them and their families at 
Ellis Island; for delays, vexatious red-tape and indignities 
in naturalization; for‘Ku Klux outrages and police brutal- 
ities; for lynchings and for race riots; for flagrant mis 
carriages and perversions of justice against foreign-born 
defendants in our courts; for segregation in unsanitary 
neighborhoods by all forms of racial exclusions; for oppra 
brious epithets, “‘wop,” ‘“‘dago,” “‘heinie,”’ “kike,”’ “hunkie,” 
“nigger,” hurled in their faces; for the new projects of 
irritation, such as compelling all non-citizens of foreign 
birth to register annually and pay out of penury a fee to 
support a fresh horde of supervising officials. Even the red 
Indians came to Thompson with their grievance—that i 
the histories of Indian wars, every battle in which the Indi- 
ans won was a ‘“‘massacre;’’ those in which the Indians were 
slaughtered were glorious “victories.” 

McAndrew is only a pawn in this game. In that mag 
nificent panorama, “America’s Making,” to which all the 
racial groups contributed ecstatically, McAndrew (then in 
the New York schools) worked night-and day for them and 
with them. They do not remember that. It is enough 
for them that Thompson has denounced him as a minion 
of “King George.” About the Public Library they know 
and care little; but when Thompson’ tells them that it is 
full of books tainted by “King George,” that is sufficient ; let. 
it be swept clear of the baleful influence! 

The rebellion against ‘King George’ has not yet reached 
New York. Be its sins what they may, Tammany Hall has 
been a great conservative force in unifying the racial groups. 
It has had its demagogues; but up to now no Hylan has 
capitalized divisive racial arrogance. The performance im 
Chicago is on its face ridiculous; but it is nothing to laugh 
at. This thing is deeply sinister, and it is time for rea 
Americans, who know what “America” means, to stop, 
look and listen. It is time for Congress, blindly pursuing 
the ignis fatuws of assumed racial superiority, to bethin 
itself. 

The “Nordic” chickens are coming home to roost. 


} 

American opera troupes in Cuba, which for three successive 
seasons saved one madame of Havana the trouble of sending 
to the United States for additional women to meet her 
rushing winter business; of little Chinese girls smuggled 
into Pacific coast cities and Americans recruited for houses 
across the Mexican frontier. 

The stories and statistics of Part II provide the docu- 
mentation for Part I published last March by the council 
of the league, describing in general terms the result of more 
than two years’ investigation of this international business. 
The study was initiated in 1924 at the suggestion of am 
American, Grace Abbott, chief of the federal Children’s 
Bureau, who had been appointed’in 1923 to serve in an 
advisory and consultative capacity as a member of the 
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visory Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children 
ched to the Social Section of the league. Funds for a 
rld-wide investigation were offered by the American 
ial Hygiene Association, and two Americans, Dr. 
lliam F. Snow and Major Bascom Johnson, served re- 
ctively as president of the Body of Experts representing 
it nationalities, and as director of the investigation which 
committee supervised. 


HOSE investigations involved obtaining all information 
available from the officials and the volunteer agencies 
ich were endeavoring to, combat the white slave traffic, 
n going beyond these sources to the underworld itself. 
ained investigators working under cover in one hundred 
twelve cities in twenty-eight countries of North, Central 
South America, Europe and Northern Africa talked in 
son with the souteneurs, the madames, the “kings” of the 
e, the girls themselves: often at considerable risk to 
mselves. They went from country to country, armed 
h letters of introduction to others of the subterranean 
ternity, and met the same trafhickers or their friends in 
n in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Paris, Warsaw and Antwerp. 
e concrete, verified stories recounted in this new report, 
e the various governments pictures of strangers within 
ir OWn gates more vivid than columns of statistics can 
jure up. ! 

“or the purposes of this study the traffic in women and 
s was defined as the sexual exploitation abroad of females 
any age with or without their consent. Under the 1910 
vention, this term was understood to include cases in 
ich the girls procured were under twenty-two years of 
, or cases of adult women procured by force or fraud. 
is basis was found impracticable by the Body of Experts 
ause false birth certificates have been secured by so many 
stitutes in foreign countries that age is difficult or im- 
sible to determine, and because it was believed that no 
man, even though an experienced prostitute, could 
sibly understand and therefore consent in advance to the 
of exploitation and virtual slavery to which she is often 
jected in a foreign country of whose language and 
toms she is ignorant, away from her home and friends. 
e girls were tricked by fake marriages or offers of 
trical engagements into going abroad with men who 
r forced them into a trade more profitable to the third 
ty than to the victim herself. Yet their plight was hardly 
rse than that of the professional, lured by the promise of 
den wealth, sped with false passports or smuggled across 
e obscure point on a long frontier, to find herself in 
slavery of debt to a house in a country where she was 
hout friends and could hardly make herself understood. 
Ihe main lanes of traffic wind out from Europe east- 
rd to North Africa, Egypt, perhaps on to Bombay (it is 
ed that later investigations can take up the Oriental 
nifications of this subject) ; and from Europe westward 
devious routes to Central and South America. Post-war 
rope is poverty-stricken; it has an enormous excess of 
men, The movement of troops or a tourist season may 
se a seasonal fluctuation in European business; but the 
tin countries of the western hemisphere offer steadily 
h riches and a surplus male population. Here, it would 
m, lies the happy hunting ground of the souteneur. The 
ort estimated at least 4,500 foreign prostitutes in Buenos 
‘es, with the French leading in numbers, as they did also 
Montevideo and Havana. “Prostitution in Buenos 
es,” explains the reply of the government of the Argentine 
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government, “is in proportion to the quantity and nature of 
the population which contains an enormous percentage of 
foreigners as well as of bachelors who, owing to their recent 
arrival in the country, have no established position. They 
are consequently unable to marry and cannot settle down 
until they possess relative economic independence.” 

French prostitutes were found in large’ numbers also in 
Rio de Janeiro, in Alexandria, Italy, Portugal, even Mexico. 
If there is any clear web of evidence in the enormous mass 
of material, it seems to be the relationship of the Latin 
peoples of the world in this trafhc—with France and 
Rumania, the “little France’ of Central Europe, as centers 
of supply and export, and the Latin countries of the western 
hemisphere, together with Egypt, as importers. Marseilles 
is a popular port of clearance; while souteneurs in Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, Paris, Egypt and Constantinople reported 
going to the little city of Czernowitch, in Rumania, to get 
girls. The official Rumanian reply declares that that 
country had 12,507 registered prostitutes on January 10, 
1927, while the many investigations of the committee’s 
agents lead them to the belief that the actual number “in 
circulation” in a country which licenses prostitutes is likely 
to be from five to ten times as many as those known to the 
officials. Of these 12,000, some 670 were former artistes, 
singers, dancers, and the like, who had come to the country 
ostensibly in the hope or promise of theatrical engagements. 

In England, on the other hand, little evidence of inter- 
national trafic in women was disclosed, though here, too, 
such factors as the post-war unemployment and excess of 
women might have seemed to favor such a development. 
Except for the smuggling of Chinese girls on the Pacific 
coast, the United States was found to be hard to enter, and 
still harder to use as a base of operations. Since the passage 
of the Mann Act in 1910 many of the chief operators in 
New York City were found to have gone into the boot- 
legging business, or “even something respectable,” though 
one theatrical agency in that city sent girls to [satin- 
America on flimsy theatrical or cabaret contracts. While 
there was some traffic across the frontier between Canada 
and the United States, to and from border cities like Detroit, 
Chicago, and Buffalo, a searching effort to uncover evi- 
dences of organized traffic in these countries yielded com- 
paratively meager results. 


FIRST draft of the whole report was submitted by the 

Body of Experts to the Council of the League last 
March and Part I, describing their findings in general terms, 
was published at once. The experts requested, in accordance 
with the usual policy of such investigations involving mem- 
bers of the league, that the second section, which contained 
a description of their findings country by country, should 
be sent back to the twenty-eight respective powers for 
comment before it was made public. That was done at 
once—and in the delay*between March and December lies 
an explanation of the charges recently brought by a New 
York newspaper that the league had suppressed these facts 
at the insistence of angry governments. At the council’s 
meeting in June it was agreed to give the governments until 
September to comment, and then to ask the Body of Experts 
to submit to the December meeting a re-draft of the report 
should they wish to change the text to take cognizance of 
criticisms of fact, or of additional data which might have 
become available since the conclusion of the investigations 
in 1924-1926. It is this re-draft, together with the com- 
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munications from the governments and the comments of 
the Body of Experts on those documents, which was duly 
issued in December, in accordance with the schedule arranged 
last June. 

The published criticisms of the governments betray in 
some instances, notably those of France and Rumania, a 
dissatisfaction with the findings of the study, and especially 
with the use of under-cover agents to supplement the data 
from official sources. In this case the Body of Experts point 
out that the data obtained from the underworld have been 
accepted only insofar as they could be verified and confirmed 
by the investigators by information from other sources. The 
governments have not denied any important facts, at least 
publicly, and from the documents now available in this 
country there seems no reason to suppose that the charge 
of suppression laid to the league can be sustained. Both 
the president of the Body of Experts, Dr. William F. Snow, 
and the director of investigation, Bascom Johnson, have 
expressed warm appreciation of the freedom accorded the 
researches and publication of the work, and the aid provided 
by governments in disclosing conditions which in some cases 
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might be considered unfavorable to national interests, — 
declare the differences in the two drafts to be purely text’ 
During the course of the investigation conditions in. 
of the countries, notably Cuba, have changed greatly 
the better in response to the public interest and the m 
legislation passed accordingly. Uruguay also has complet 
revolutionized her laws; since 1925 France has ceased) 
permit foreign women to register as prostitutes, and — 
expressed unofficially an intention of abandoning the 7 
of regulating prostitution in favor of straight suppress’ 
Japan has asked for international cooperation in obtain} 
a survey of vice conditions in Pacific countries, and an int 
national convention removing the present age limitation 
twenty-two years and the “force of fraud” clause w 
probably come before the Advisory Committee of the leag 
in March, so that all international trafic in women | 
the purpose of sexual exploitation may be considered subj 
for international agreement, essential to any effective eff 
to control an established trade whose ramifications spre 
alike through the countries which license conte an 
vice and those which do not. 


The Learned Maze | 


HE joint program of the learned societies that met 

in Washington, December 27-30, bore on its cover 

the names of sixteen societies and associations. It 

listed one hundred and forty-three separate ses- 

sions, upwards of five hundred papers and dis- 
cussions. The topics ranged from Land Economics and 
Real Estate to The Influence of the Nursery School on 
Family Life, The Transylvania Saxons, and a Psycho- 
Sociological Explanation of Magic. As I traveled from 
forum to forum, through one hotel lobby after another, I 
recognized scores of men and women each of whom I should 
have liked to snatch away like a good book to my study 
for searching perusal. They were veritable storehouses of 
ideas and information I wanted. Some of them I had not 
seen for a year or more; some I might never see again. In 
the presence of so great an opportunity I felt a sense of be- 
wildered frustration, of incalculable waste. 

What were the leading ideas, the scientific core at the 
center of the discussions of 
these sixteen scientific bodies ? 
What had the labors of these 
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make the public a party to their great experiment in coop 
ative thinking about the problems that are common to. 
mankind? 

Confronted by the choice of scores of simultaneous me 
ings, I went straight for the door indicated by an announ 
ment on page four of the joint program: “A Joint Pr 
Bureau covering the meetings of all the associations has bt 
organized by the American Council of Learned Societies. . 
Representatives of the press are invited to avail themsel 
of the faculties provided by the bureau for reporting | 
meetings.” Admirable idea. Here, I anticipated, I shot 
find digests of the leading papers, mimeographed copies 
the major addresses, possibly summaries of the total prodt 
of the meetings, society by society. 

I hastened to the Joint Press Bureau. It was in chai 
of a courteous, capable expert in journalism. But he v 
hands-up at my first question. He had single copies of ot 
one or two of the presidential addresses, a few bare skelet 
of one or two more; — 
summaries, no literature 
tell the inquiring repor 


thousands of experts yielded | American Sociological Society why any one of the sixte 
in boiled-down wisdom for | American Feonomiemiesuciation societies existed, what 

the instruction and guidance :|\ American Histaricaliieiiesociation field of research and e 
of the common man? I had |\ainetican’ Statvecienlmassociation cation might be, who its o 


just been reading a book is- 
sued by the University of 
Chicago Press in which as- 
tronomers, biologists and 
men in the related bio-phy- 
sical sciences briefly epito- 
mized and correlated their 
specialized wisdom in terms 
that laymen might without 


American Farm Economic Association 

Bibliographical Society of America 

National Community Center Association 

American Political Science Association 

American Catholic Historical Association 

Mississippi Walley Historical Association 

American Association for Labor Legislation 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 


standing personalities we 
what contributions they h 
made to the sum total 
human knowledge. 

There had been some fi 
addresses that morning. | 
knew about them what a! 
one might learn from c 
sulting the program. All 


too great difficulty under- 
stand. What had these 


learned societies done’ to 


National Association for the Study of Educational Sociology 
American Association of University Instructors in Accounting 
National Association of Teachers of Marketing and Advertising 


was able to do was to g 
a certain amount of frien 
advice and assistance to th 
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familiar with such meetings than he was. ‘Three times 
vent to the joint press bureau, and always with the same 
It. 

ere was a situation that greatly interested me. It hap- 
ed that I knew some of the men who were delivering 
jor addresses. Copies of some of these were already in 
pocket, obtained from their authors. The director of 
Joint Press Bureau was an experienced journalist. Why 
s he not able to function effectively? 


TURNED to two veterans of these annual meetings, 
each a past-president of the society to which by 
fession he belonged. There was, of course, the usual 
lanation that the chief value of these joint conferences 
the majority of the men and women who attended them 
that they offered a rare occasion for genial good-fellow- 
, and that it was by and large the impromptu gather- 
s for the informal exchange of experiences and ideas, 
re than the set meetings, that yielded refreshment and 
ulation. This all of us who have attended such con- 
nces know to be true. I personally have rarely attended 
where there was such pervasive exuberance, such a 
h level of delightful lobby and table-talk. But this was 
ide my leading question. On that the two veterans said 
t the experts who presented papers had been discouraged 
their experiences with the press. When advance copies 
papers had been made available to press representatives, 
ad happened time and again that reporters had culled 
of their context smart epigrams or headline phrases 
ich were totally misleading and did more harm than 


d. 


hereupon I took from my pocket a three-page digest 
the address of the president of the American Political 
ence Association entitled, Physics and Politics: An Old 
alogy Reversed, in which I found the not altogether 
el statement that applied science, notably in the fields 
physics and chemistry, “has made unparalleled advance 
our day, but the science of government has made aston- 
ngly little progress.” 

hy? There are no doubt many reasons. But I venture 
suggest one that finds an illustration here. Applied 
nce is largely carried forward in the research labora- 
ies of great manufacturing corporations that have a keen 
ctical interest in keeping the world informed of their 
ievements. “They take science and the practical applica- 
s of its results seriously. Many of them either them- 
"es maintain or employ experts whose business it is to 
nslate their recondite knowledge into terms the ordinary 
nm can understand and use. Consider, for example, the 
rmous educational efforts of the manufacturers of radios 
radio equipment to which many newspapers have re- 
nded by issuing special radio supplements. 


HAT if political, economic and social scientists took 
their business as educators and leaders of public 
nion equally seriously? How long would it take before 
vould be unnecessary to repeat that “the science of gov- 
ment has made astonishingly little progress?” By way 
illustrating his point, the president of the American 
nomic Association pointed to the city of Chicago where, 
said, “you can find at this moment much of the best 
ustrial technique and some of the worst political govern- 
nt in the world.” 
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Well, in the matter of technique, I doubt whether the 
performance of the sixteen societies in the matter of making 
the values of these conferences and the fruits of the social 
sciences available to the public is much above that of Mayor 
Thompson and his crew in the matter of municipal govern- 
ment, though their sin is one of indolent omission rather 
than of venal commission. The joint press bureau they have 
set up is incredibly inadequate, both to the immediate and 
the long-term purpose of raising the social sciences to the 
level of the applied physical sciences as influences in American 
life. And in saying this I am well aware that the fault is 
not with its able director without whose self-sacrificing zeal 
there would be no press bureau at all. The fault was not 
with him but with the learned societies themselves. 

The need of a continuing synthesis, interpretation and 
application of the fruits of research in the social sciences is 
of course keenly appreciated by the men and women whose 
labors have produced such monumental achievements as the 
very existence of these associations represents. One of the 
two dinner meetings held on the last day of the joint con- 
ference was devoted to this topic. Here Maynard M. 
Metcalf, of Johns Hopkins University, set forth the 
program of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Guy Stanton Ford of the University of Minne- 
sota the projects of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, Henry Allen Moe the activity of the Guggenheim 
Foundation, and Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the policies of the Social Science Research Council. 
All of these organizations aim at the integration of the 
social sciences and the focusing of their results upon the 
practical conduct of community life. 


OW I think it may fairly be said that what the en- 
gineer and physician are to the so-called physical 
sciences the journalist is, or should be equipped to be, to the 
social sciences. The press is par excellence the instrument 
of adult education in economics and politics. What we need 
today is a central headquarters for the social sciences equipped 
with a staff of men and women technically trained to make 
current scientific knowledge in these fields available to the 
editorial and reportorial staffs of newspapers and magazines 
and to free lance journalists. Such an institution would 
be at the service of such associations as the sixteen here in 
joint conference, to give focus to their cooperative thinking 
and to organize the materials they bring together as they 
themselves are not equipped to organize and use it. To 
have these one hundred and forty-three sessions leave 
nothing tangible behind but a dull and heavy volume of 
proceedings is an almost unpardonable social waste. Those 
who knowingly permit it are not without their share of 
responsibility for the state of municipal government, of 
which Professor Munro complains. 

Of the hundreds of papers delivered at this conference 
only a few are availablé in manuscript or summary. It was 
of course impossible for a single individual to “cover” more 
than a dozen or so, especially as The Survey’s press day 
followed almost immediately upon the opening sessions. The 
general level of the papers and of the discussions was so 
high that it would be invidious to feature individuals. For 
the sake of the record, I list the names of the participating 
organizations, which will, I hope, some day have a central 
continuing clearing house, equipped and used at a profes- 
sional rather than an amateur level. 


R W. B. 


The Social Basis of Mental Healt 


“A Few Highly Tentative Suggestions” 
By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


OTHING more significant can be said about 
the social basis of mental health than that we 
know very little about it. Indeed it has 
scarcely received serious consideration. To in- 
vestigate the social basis of mental health 

implies a secular and experimental attitude towards human 
society, whereas in the past the conventional and respectable 
approach has been the supernatural or religious, which 
focussed upon the protection of man from the Devil or 
evil spirits, or upon fitting an immortal soul for the world 
to come. Its guidance has been found in sacred books, and 
their teachings have been considered both complete and 
permanent. It was not necessary to study either man or 
society in a scientific fashion. From this point of view, 
social experimentation was not only unnecessary, but wicked 
and dangerous: it tampered with the dictates of divine 
judgment and revelation. 

What confronts us now is the revolution in attitude 
implied by the substitution of the scientific and experimental 
approach to living for the dictates of supernatural revela- 
tion. Many groups of scientists, natural, psychological and 
social, are at work amassing information as to the nature 
of man and his social setting, and it is very likely that they 
will be able to provide rational guidance for human behavior 
before we are sufficiently free of the religious fixation to be 
willing to accept it. When the essentials of this article 
were presented before the Pennsylvania and All-Philadelphia 
Conferences of Social Work some months ago a psychiatrist 
followed the present writer on the program. I had men- 
tioned neither the Seventh Commandment nor Freud, but 
this speakér commented in apparent indignation and excite- 
ment, “The sooner we get back to the Seventh Command- 
ment, instead of substituting Freud in our homes for the 
Bible, the better we will be off.” The good doctor did not 
stop to explain just why Moses should be regarded as a 
more reliable authority on adultery than on dementia- 
praecox, though we may express a modest doubt as to 
whether he still resorts to the practice of exorcising devils 
in treating his patients. 

Mental health implies the relatively perfect adjustment 
of a healthy human being to his social setting. ‘The con- 
ventional theories of society, resting largely upon the 
theological assumptions regarding man and the world, and 
the conventional body of ethics derived therefrom, long 
accepted the social environment as something fixed and 
permanent, an outgrowth of the will of God. There was 
no question of adjusting the society to man; all of the ad- 
justing had to be made by man himself to fit the order 
which had been divinely ordained. Earthly happiness, the 
foundation of mental health, was considered potentially 
dangerous—it was likely to divert one from the spiritual 
interests and activities necessary for eternal salvation. 

Modern social science repudiates this dogma. In contends 


that society exists for the good of the individual, and # 
it is necessary through social investigation and experimen 
tion to provide the social conditions which will prom 
the maximum degree of human happiness and effcien 
It is not a matter of fitting the individual to social co 
which are alleged to insure his salvation in the world 
come, but rather a problem of discovering a set of so¢ 
institutions designed to promote the highest possible deg 
of individual happiness and efficiency here and now. 1 
good life is not that which leads to the New Jerusale 
but that which tends toward an ever better adaptation 
the social setting to the needs of men upon this earth. Ej 
supposedly enlightened social scientists have rarely rec 
nized the revolutionary implications of this change of 
titude. Many sociologists still try to carry on their we 
within the frame imposed by their fundamental adherel 
to the theological order, deceptively rationalized, and el 
among the psychiatrists—the last persons on earth w 
would be suspected of such sympathies—there are so 
like the gentleman quoted above who cling to this er 
tional and unreasoning attitude. 

As the foundation of the new order we must suppl 
theology by mental hygiene. We must take our infort 
tion in this field, not from ancient sacred books, but fr 
the best positive knowledge which has thus far b 
gathered about the nature of man and the processes of 
social conditioning. Conventional theology possesses 
whit whatever of valid information concerning the act 
nature of man and his requirements to ensure a happy | 
in human society. Indeed, the older theology had 
legitimate reason for being interested in this issue. 1 
sociologists must unite with the scientific students of men 
hygiene to work out a valid basis for new rules of cond 
which will rest squarely upon scientific foundations. 

In the first place we must understand the nature of n 
as a bio-chemical unit in order to discover what is b 
adapted to his needs. There is no such thing as an “id 
society” in itself. The test of the “ideal”? must be | 
capacity of any society to produce an ever higher type 
well adjusted individuals. We cannot pass valid judgm 
upon the nature of institutions and their adequacy 
promoting mental health until we understand the charac 
and limitations of the human individual in the process 
socially conditioning his behavior. 


needs as a bio-chemical entity, existing in associat! 
with other similar bio-chemical entities, we must also inve: 
gate the nature of social institutions in order to understa 
their growth, organization, operation and conscious redir 
tion. We must know not only what types of institutions ; 
likely to prove most beneficial, to the human animal, | 
also how institutions develop, change and control m 


iN Die with this careful study of man, his nature a 
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romising beginnings have been made here by the cultural 
nthropologists and by such sociologists as E. Durkheim, 
illiam G. Sumner, W. I. Thomas, William Fielding 
gburn and Graham Wallas. At the present time the 
roblems presented by our social institutions are unusually 
affling because of the rapid changes in many aspects of 
ur life since the scientific and industrial revolutions which 
gan in the eighteenth century. 

Particularly notable are the rapidly changing nature of 
ur technology, the large scale of our contemporary social 
elationships, the extensive and varied stimulation of our 
rban life, the standardization and monotony of the 
echanical age, and the stupendous revolution in the scope 
nd rapidity of the communication of information. Along 
with these new problems presented by the novel socio- 
onomic conditions of the contemporary period, we have 
he large group of issues presented by modern sex life, which 
we now are only beginning to consider in the light of 
cientific knowledge rather than that of the dictates of the 
auline, Augustinian and Kantian theology. 


N infinite amount of scientific work in these fields awaits 
the doing, but perhaps in the interim a few highly 
entative suggestions might be made as to possible methods 
f improving the social bases of the mental health of the 
ndividual: 

We must do everything possible to prevent the existence 
f unhealthy individual organisms. If mental health means 
he adjustment of a healthy organism to a compatible social 
rder, we must begin by doing all we can to secure the 
ealthy physical organism. Here we have at our disposal 
he science of eugenics and the resources of curative and 
reventive medicine. 

We must thoroughly cultivate child psychology and 
romote its application in school and home. ‘The proper 
ocial conditioning of the first five years of the child’s life 
s of transcendent importance for his mental health. 

We must repudiate entirely the old punitive and peniten- 
ial conceptions of pedagogy. They are an obstacle to sound 
ducation and productive of an unhealthy mental atmosphere 
n the school years. 

We must make provision in the school system for the 
ide variation in human abilities and capacities. Mental 
ygiene clinics and juvenile courts should be linked up with 
he public schools in order to detect and treat problem chil- 
ren before they become permanently warped. 

We must do everything possible to eliminate the opera- 
ion of fear in children, which results so often in paralyz- 
ng inhibitions and retarded intellectual and emotional 
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and recreation in order to provide education in social co- 
operation and control and to aid in the processes of sub- 
limating our personal: desires. 

We must provide for a thoroughly scientific body of sex 
instruction, harmonizing completely with the facts of 
biology, psychology and sociology, and entirely independent 
of the archaic theological considerations which have previ- 
ously constituted almost the sole social guide in such 
matters. 

We must do a great deal more to promote the vitality 
of social groups, in order that the individual may have more 
intimate forms of group life in which he can merge his 
being and extrovert his personality. Mental health cannot 
be achieved in isolation. The criminal gang must be sup- 
planted by healthy group life. 

We must see that every honest and ambitious person has 
an opportunity for interesting and remunerative work. 
There is nothing which promotes mental ill-health more 
surely and more generally among those who must work 
than the fear of unemployment. There is nothing more 
productive of mental health than absorption in some daily 
task. We should make much heavier drafts upon industrial 
psychology, properly so called, in order to reduce as much 
as possible the fatigue and boredom incident to modern 
mechanical processes and office life. The industrial system 
should be subordinated to the production of a happier and 
more prosperous society instead of retaining the profit 
motive as the core of all economic effort. 

We must depart generally from the inferiority and 
psychic uneasiness inherent in conventional Christianity and 
seek for the intellectual serenity and personal adequacy 
which were advocated in the best Greek philosophy of life. 
We must provide means for extroverting our personalities 
and throwing ourselves more readily into the general stream 
of social contacts. Above all, proper steps must be taken to 
curtail fear and worry. This would involve not merely such 
socio-economic devices as social insurance, but every other 
method of avoiding the psychological strains and stresses 
which promote worries and irritations. 

As to the outlook for rapidly realizing a social system 
more productive of mental health, we should be on our 
guard against undue optimism. Industry is dominated in- 
creasingly by the theory of business enterprise which sub- 
ordinates all else to profit. In the field of ethics and religion 
the forces of obscurantism and reaction are still ubiquitous 
and extremely powerful. The savagery in the assault upon 
the plays of the past season in New York City, and the 
almost incredibly imbecile censorship of books in Boston 
during the spring of 1927, indicate how far we still are 
from a civilized outlook upon moral issues, and how deep- 
seated are the old theological obsessions. 
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HE cartoon above and £ oa Ky 

its caption were pub- 

lished as one of the il- 

lustrations in the Com- 

munity Chest section of 
The Survey of November 1, 1927. 
That the cartoonist, Sara Merrill, 
had deftly pictured the old jingle and applied it to the new 
fact that community chests secure one giver out of each 
eight residents of a chest city, was delightfully obvious. It 
was brought out in the first sentence of the caption. But it 
must be confessed (and this is strictly confidential among 
us Survey readers) that the second sentence was added at 
the last moment and to meet the prosaic mechanical fact 
that the page had run short of expectations and must be 
built up while the presses waited. 

Imagine our surprise and delight, therefore, when letters 
began coming in expressing real conviction as to which of 
the eight assorted citizens was the giver, and why. To date 
letters have been received from twenty-five readers with 
eyes sharp enough to catch an inconspicuous caption and 
interest enough to vote. Their ballots are tabulated in the 
box below. 

What these unsolicited ballots show of the conviction of 
Survey readers as to who gives to the chests and why he 
gives, and no less the reasons why others do not give, should 
be of prime interest to the executives of community chests 
and in fact to all who raise money for social work. 

Some of the letters received follow: 


Rich man 


THe MercHant 


Of course it is the merchant. In the first place he is the one 
of the group who has any money to give who is most susceptible 
to most drives like the community chest. He has the least 
amount of scientific training to give him sales resistance when 
tackled for a contribution. He is the one most fearful of what 
others may think of him and most desirous of preserving a 
reputation for respectability and generosity. He is most fearful 
of a possible adverse result to his business if he refuses to con- 
tribute. He is most exposed to individual requests for charity 
and, therefore, most desirous of a good excuse 


Poor man 


On the average, the community chests muster one contributor out of each eight residents 
of a city. A prize of a year’s subscription to Survey Graphic will be given for the best 
guess as to which one of the eight above is the giver. 


Beggar man Thief Doctor Lawyer Merchant Chief 


fore, all in all, the best prospect for a community chest drive 

The rich man is too fed up on appeals. The poor man has no 
funds and may have had some embittering experience with a 
charity organization. The beggar man cannot admit he has 
money, and also is no friend of organized charity. The thief, i 
known to be such, is obviously not in a position to come across 
if not known, he probably passes for a merchant. The doctor is 
suspicious of state medicines and free clinics. The lawyer is too 
pseudo-scientific and hence disapproves of social work, of which 
he really knows nothing. The chief is too busy with his own 
concerns. ; 

For further enlightenment on this subject, refer to the article 
on The Man on the Street in the same number of The Survey, 


Philadelphia Ernest N. Voraw | 


THE Doctor 


Let us see who do not give. The poor man, beggar man ané 
thief we would not wish to consider, because of their need. T 
rich man does contribute generously, but in this case he 
interested in a hospital that he is endowing as a memorial ani 
must be excused. The ward chief finds it too impersonal 4 
means for his purpose, so he declines. The merchant, whe 
must respond to every venture among his customers, finds 1 
impossible to add this to the list. The lawyer has grow 
cynical through his relationships with continuously broken socia 
obligations and smilingly suggests that if we are equipping thi 
police department with better material he would be glad t 
help. In the doctor’s office we meet a man who has developeé 
his sympathies, spent himself by day and night among the poo 
already and greets us as an ally to whose efforts he will joyousl} 
contribute. So, with renewed faith, we begin again the oll 
round and find the chest gathering weight as we go. 


Lonaconing, Maryland U. S. WricHT 


Applying reason, coupled with elimination, I cast my gues 
for the doctor. Two of the eight are eliminate 


to avoid them. He is the one most subject to | 
luncheon clubs, and hence has been most | 
thoroughly inoculated with the “go along with 
the herd” spirit, and the “boost your home 
town” spirit, which is so common to the 
addresses at the luncheons. He is so thoroughly 


Rich man 
Poor man 


a believer in the value of advertising and ap 
salesmanship that he cannot avoid succumbing Doctor 
to it. He is the most sentimental, the most Lawyer 
easily appealed to by sob stories of the Merchant 
whole crowd, chiefly because of his generally Chief 
utter ignorance of the principles of social 

work. He is greatly appealed to by the Total 


idea of efficiency in organization. He is, there- 


THE VOTE ON 
GivEs TO THE CHEST 


Beggar man 


per se, being in the minus quantity, deterrin| 
rather than aiding. For these several reasons 
| I cast my guess for the doctor: ; 

I believe it is conceded that the more wealt 
a rich man accumulates, the more he wishes t 
accumulate, so it seems reasonable to beliey 
that the rich man gives less generously that 
the doctor. The lawyer, I believe gives quit 
generously, but not, I venture, quite generous! 
enough, considering that he is familiar witl 
social conditions, knowing the needs quite 4 
well as any one. Much is contributed by th 
merchant, but he derives a benefit from th 
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The Common Welfare 


._TO THE CONSUMER, SOAP IS SOAP 


GOOD many readers get up a fine glow of 
indignation over books and magazine articles 
which “expose” how we are hypnotized and 
“sold” by advertising spellbinders. But the glow 
is seldom long-lived. It fades to a baffled resig- 
ation—“‘After all, what can I do? Only a chemist or 
engineer knows what he’s really buying.” Now comes 
New Year gift, a life-saver in the form of a tentative 
nd experimental Consumers’ Club Commodity list, pre- 
ared for the private use of members of a community church 
White Plains, New York, and now made more generally 
F. J. Schlink, chairman of the technical com- 
uittee of this Consumers’ Club, who is better known as 
sistant secretary of the American Engineering Standards 
ommittee and co-author with Stuart Chase of Your 
Toney’s Worth, states that “this list has been compiled 
\y volunteer effort in the interest of initiating a better buy- 
ng system for the great army of small consumers like our- 
tlves.” In a foreword to the list, the compilers point out: 


The departments of the federal government, many state and 
unicipal agencies, many successful public service corporations 
id large manufacturers make their purchases under precise 
jiality or performance specifications, and before acceptance 
he goods must pass inspection and rigorous quality tests. Such 
rchasers know with certainty the quality of what they buy 
id can therefore buy on a price basis and without respect 
They get a maximum of service at a minimum of 


formation as to quality and serviceability upon the state- 
ents of the salesman and the advertisement writer, who are 
bld responsible by their employer not for knowing and impart- 
g the facts but for selling particular goods at an advantageous 
ice. To a great extent the small consumer must buy blindly 
; to quality (and often as to quantity), risking inferior quality 
he tries to buy cheaply, often paying exorbitantly if he seeks 
e best, and frequently not getting the best however much he 
ys. 

This commodity list is offered as a first step toward giving 
e small consumer the benefit of definite quality standards and 
ward enabling him to get full value for the money which 


spends. 


The list is divided in A and B columns for each article 
nsidered. A represents “products and commodities sug- 
sted as complying with recognized and reputable speci- 
ations and standards.” B lists products and commodities 
hich are not recommended, “whether as not being of super- 
: quality in consideration of their price or as products that 
ay be meritorious but are less suitable for their respective 
es than other products or commodities in the same field or as 
vertised with extravagant, false or misleading claims. . . .” 
he listings are based largely on “technical knowledge 
members of the technical committee of the club or experts 
touch with it or upon data of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ds, American Medical Association and other research and 
vestigation bureaus, associations, corporations or individ- 
1 experts.” The list is for the private use of club mem- 
rs and their immediate families. 


Suppose it is soap that you are buying today. You flip 
the mimeographed pages of the commodity list. You find 
under the heading Soap the name of a manufacturer who can 
supply you with “a list of soaps suitable for use on linoleums, 
which means soaps safe for many other purposes as free 
from grit and alkali.”” You find also a general household 
soap and two toilet soaps. In the B column you find a 
group of expensive or otherwise undesirable household soaps 
and six much advertised toilet soaps. You find several para- 
graphs of sage advice, such as a warning to avoid castile 
soaps generally, “unless plainly labelled to the effect that 
the fat content is olive oil exclusively. Adulterated castile 
soaps are very common. One well-known firm markets 
seven different brands.” Also, “claims of special properties 
made for soaps are usually buncombe. Soap is soap and little 
else and all kinds should cost very little, say 20 cents a 
pound retail.” You will find similar help if you need ink, 
deodorants, textiles, lubricants, maple syrup, radio wares, 
paint, varnish, breakfast food, hair dyes, refrigerators, 
silverware, antiseptic solutions, automobile appliances and 
supplies, silver polish, phonographs and numerous other 
things that are likely to figure in the budget of the average 
consumer. 

Applications for membership in the Consumers’ Club may 
be made to Stuart Chase, 2 West 43 Street, New York. 
The club dues, which represent the cost of the mechanical 
work of reproducing and distributing this first experimental 
issue of the commodity list, are two dollars a year. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


INETEEN twenty-eight should prove a happy New 

Year for many children of New York, for it marks 
the return to social work of Owen R. Lovejoy. He has 
become secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of New 
York, one of the oldest and most firmly established of the 
children’s societies. Mr. Lovejoy was for twenty years 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. He, and 
Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ League, are 
more responsible than any other individuals for such uneven 
protection from premature labor as the children of this 
rich country enjoy. It is significant that both Mrs. Kelley 
and Mr. Lovejoy continue in a serenely stubborn faith in 
the eventual adoption of the federal child labor amendment 
as a measure of even-handed minimum protection for the 
children of all states. It is equally significant that Mr. 
Lovejoy should be back in the saddle of social reform some- 
thing less than two years after his “retirement” for a well- 
earned rest in the sunshine of Florida. For, while the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York has no direct connection 
with child labor reform, its activities have from the begin- 
ning had to do with giving a fair start in life to under- 
privileged children. Seventy-five years ago it was estab- 
lished by Charles Loring Brace, Sr., with the revolutionary 
plan of finding a childless home for every homeless child. 
Its young clients have’ been sent to every state in the Union, 
and they have been discovered in their later years in every 
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occupation and rank, up to governors of states. When 
Charles Loring Brace, the son, now retired, took over the 
secretaryship thirty-seven years ago, the emphasis was, by 
the swing of the times, on the rescue of newsboys and gutter- 
snipes, on such economic questions as providing food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and a primary education for the swarming chil- 
dren of immigrants. Of late the society has dealt with the 
health of children under the strain of city life, their recrea- 
tion, and their training in citizenship, as well as with the 
modern practice of boarding out children while broken homes 
were mended. 


“FOR LIFE BY MEANSSOFSEIFES 


IFTY years ago a group of Danish settlers established, 

near Grand Rapids, Michigan, the Ashland Folk High 
School which was to be the center of community life and 
inspiration as are the Grundtvigian schools of Denmark. 
Next summer Ashland is to be reopened for a six-weeks 
course conducted along the lines of the “new” education by 
a group of progressive American educators, headed by 
Professor J. E. Kirkpatrick, now of Olivet, Michigan. 
The preliminary announcement states that “the school will 
accept as students high school and college graduates who 
have been disillusioned and baffled by a few years’ contact 
with actual life, and mentally alert young men and women 
over eighteen years of age who are seriously trying to find 
themselves and the meaning of life.” 

The curriculum will be based, not upon the traditional 
academic subjects, but upon six “life situations:” sex- 
marriage-home; occupational-economic; community life; 
leisure-play ; educational, both in and out of school; religious. 
Members of the teaching staff will give occasional lectures 
in their special academic fields “for the purpose of shedding 
light on the life problems and situations under considera- 
tion. .. . Members of the student group who have had sig- 
nificant experiences will also be expected to give lectures. 
It will be the aim of all lectures to inspire rather than to 
instruct... . Teachers and students alike will regard them- 
selves as experimenters and learners together. All will be 
seeking not for additional knowledge but for a better under- 
standing of themselves and of life.” There will be no re- 
quired attendance at any lecture or group meeting, no texts 
or assignments, no quizzes or examinations and no credits 
for work done. Students and teachers are asked to bring 
with them a few books which have meant most to them in 
a personal way for general use, while all are asked to read 
one or more volumes of a book list which includes such titles 
as Keyserling’s World in the Making, Inside Experience 
by Joseph K. Hart, Psychology and Morals by Hadfield, 
Lake’s Religion Yesterday and Tomorrow, America Faces 
the Future by Drake. 


AN AMATEUR AT HEALTH 


OR a long time the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been able to show that it numbers among its 
policyholders men and women who should, by ordinary ex- 
pectation, have died years ago; thanks to its services, particu- 
larly its nursing, they are still living on what the miners 
call “borrowed time.” Jt appears now that while a mere 
policyholder can expect a gift so vital as time borrowed from 
eternity, an officer of the company may expect a second gift, 
for at a recent dinner to Lee K. Frankel on his sixtieth 
birthday, the second vice-president was in many ways the 
youngest man of the six hundred present. His more than 
twenty years in the Metropolitan were reviewed from many 
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went to bed. Early the next morning his hostess called up 
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angles. Professor C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale laid stress 
on the fact that what Dr. Frankel has done for health, 
particularly in his work for the American Public Health 
Association, has been quite in addition to his paid profes- 
sional services and thus becomes, in the finest sense of the 
word, the contribution of an amateur. 

Dr. Winslow gave a neat twist to the English lion-twister’s 
tail in a story suggested to him by the presence at the long: 
speakers’ table of Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, president of the 
A.P.H.A., who was recently summarily dismissed from his: 
post as health officer of Chicago for political reasons. Dr. 
Frankel, with his secure tenure of office in a private health 
organization, and Dr. Bundesen, with his public position 


to the pitiful political adolescence of the American people, 
said Dr. Winslow; we cannot trust ourselves to do through 


tries do as a matter of course; we have to turn such services 
over to private agencies and confess our childishness in 2 
world of adults. It reminded Dr. Winslow of the small 
unlighted town where, after an evening party, the neighbors 
went home each with a lantern hung from a ring over his 
wrist. An absent-minded professor left such a party, made 


‘ 


his way home in comfort by the light of his lantern, and 


to tell him that she had just found his lantern still burning 
on her front porch, and that when-he called for it she 
wished he would bring back the parrot in its cage which 
he had carried over his wrist. The feelings of the careless 
professor, said Dr. Winslow, must somewhat resemble those 
of the citizens of Chicago, when they found in terms of 
their health department what had happened to the directio 
of their civic affairs. 


COLD—CONSERVATIVE—CONTENT 


S the day lengthens and the cold strengthens and spring 
seems to be following a very long way after, there 

is chilly comfort to be drawn from the remarks of Frank 
W. Smith, vice-president of the United Electric Light and 
Power Company, before the recent annual meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers. Mr. Smith 
described the commercial history of ice, and pointed out 
that its first shipment from America, more than a centu 
ago, was sent to the West Indies “to help stay the ravages 
of yellow fever, and was, therefore, a vital service to 
humanity, not merely a business transaction.” He called to 
the attention of his hearers that the growth of cities in this 
country and the development of the refrigerating industry 
have proceeded along parallel lines, though “it is hard to 
say which is cause and which is effect,” and reminded them 
that the national consumption of this perishable commodity 
is now a thousand pounds annually for each man, woman 
and child of us. Even so, it seems, refrigeration is still in 
its infancy, for Americans have twice as many automobile 
in the aggregate, as ice-boxes! And only 10 per cent of these 
perfidious ice-boxes—the common or garden kind—consume 
ice the year around! This means, declared Mr. Smith 
answering his own question, that of the twenty million 
families in America, ‘more than eighteen million are still 
not ice-conscious, not at all aware of the service that ice 
is rendering to humanity and how it may improve their 
own every-day life.’ Even so, however, there is a social 
value in refrigerators which we may well clutch to our 
bosoms during the season when some of us are enjoying @ 
vacation from slavery to the ice-pan in favor of snow-shovel 


ty. “Some students of your industry,” Mr. Smith told 
audience, “even claim a political effect for your service. 
ey say—and I think with some justification—that in the 
dst of an unsettled world, the United States alone is a 
ble nation; that we are stable because we are conservative; 
t we are conservative because we are happy; that we 
happy because of ice and refrigeration.” Peace with 
-picks! 


HONOR MEN IN INDUSTRY 


HE men who make the planes in which the Lindberghs 
fly to fame and fortune—the moral heroes in the rank 
d file of industry—are the candidates for the Harmon 
undation’s new awards for Honor Men in Industry. The 
a behind the award is that the men who make engines 
d wings, set bolts and test bearings, play as essential a 
rt as the pilot in getting a plane to Paris or Mexico. One 
ew loose, one operation scamped by an indifferent work- 
n, and the whole venture is ruined. 

The crafts which work on airplanes have already con- 
red their own honors on the men who made the Spirit 
St. Louis. It is in other trades that the Harmon awards 
ll be made the first year—to the workers in automotive, 
ilding, electrical, metal and textile (including clothing) 
ustries. The plan is a series of awards over consecutive 
ars which will “give distinction each year to at least a 
y of the vast number of men and women whose usual 
wward beyond the recognition of employers and associates 
rarely more than the satisfaction of work well done.” As 
2 foundation puts it: 


The purpose of the awards is to give distinction and en- 
uragement to workers who have, beyond the requirements 
their job, in exceptional measure made some definite con- 
bution through their labor to the mutual welfare of the 
mmunity, their fellow workmen, and to industry. 

A public recognition of the values of the work of the man 
the machine, at the blast furnace, or in the laboratory should 
t only create personal gratification but a standing among 
yrking associates, and serve as a stimulus to emulation. 


The awards of $1,000 and gold medal, $500 and silver 
edal, and one hundred bronze medals, are to be made by 
jury of five men and women, not yet announced, who are 
miliar with the industries included in this first year’s 
rards. Nominations may be made until October 15, 1928, 
special blanks, which will be sent free on request, accom- 
nied by a stamped return envelope, to the Honor Men in 
dustry Awards, Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, 
ew York City. Nominations will be made by a committee 
pointed for the purpose, and will be heartily welcomed 
ym the general public, newspapers, periodicals including 
use organs, employing organizations, fellow employes and 
e judges. Announcement of the awards will be made 
out December 1. 

Two awards in the social, civic, industrial field made 
tt year through Survey Associates, will be continued this 
ar directly by the Harmon Foundation. The first, of 
ooo and gold medal, will be awarded “to an individual 
10 creates, introduces or develops an idea which contributes 
welfare work in this country. Officials, in their line of 
ty producing something of lasting benefit, and private 
izens whose work marks a new step in social, civic or 
justrial life, are eligible.” This award was made last 
ar, it will be remembered, to Ethel Richardson for her 
yrk in adult education under the California State Board 
Education. 
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The second award, of $500 and gold medal, won last 
year by Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard, will be 
made to “the author of that article appearing in any 
American publication in 1927 which is of signal benefit in 
stimulating constructive public opinion generally in the 
social or industrial field. The basis of recognition will be 
the importance of the subject discussed, the value of the 
material presented and the manner in which it is prepared.” 

Nominations for both these awards will be welcomed 
from the general public. They should give the name and 
address of the candidate, the specific piece of work or article 
and the name of one or more persons who are in a position 
to furnish definite information concerning the work of the 
nominee. They must cover achievements or articles of the 
year 1927 and be mailed to reach the Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau Street, New York City, not later than March 
I, 1928. 

Announcement of the Awards for Distinguished Achieve- 
ment among Negroes will be announced this month. From 
January 6-15 the foundation is cooperating with the Com- 
mission on the Church and Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches in an exhibit of fine arts by Negroes 
held at International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. The purpose is “to bring about a greater interest 
by the general public in Negro art as a contributing factor 
to American culture. It is hoped that the exhibition will 
encourage the purchase of the art productions of colored 
people, thus assisting in a better economic development.” 
Winners of both the first and second prizes last year used 
their awards for a trip abroad for further study. 


DAVID WENT TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 

YEAR ago fifteen-year-old David Wilson of Portland, 

Oregon, went to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. The only American boy in the great hall, he saw 
the German delegates admitted to the assembly. For two 
weeks he watched the wheels of international government 
go round. Like those other popular young explorers—David 
of Galapagos and Greenland fame and Derick of Mesa 
Verde—David Wilson saw and heard a great many exciting 
adult activities. Unlike his young compatriots, David 
Wilson did not achieve these new horizons through being 
the son of a distinguished father. David Wilson won the 
right to his journey in a fair field against more than a 
thousand of his peers. 

This year, a similar contest is being arranged by the 
League of Nations Non-partisan Association, 6 East 39 
Street, New York, which offers the same first prize of a 
trip abroad, and second and third prizes of $100 and $50 
for the best papers on the League of Nations turned in in a 
competitive examination for high school students. The 
questions will be based on a 140-page pamphlet on the 
league, prepared by the Information Section of the 
secretariat. [wo students from any high school in the 
United States (but not more than two) may compete. The 
examinations will be held in local high schools on March 
16. Papers are to be submitted and judged anonymously. 
The trip to Europe will include “two weeks in Geneva 
with opportunity to study the League of Nations at work; 
special excursions to Chamonix, Mt. Blanc, Chillon, 
Montreux and Lausanne, interesting contacts with foreign 
students and a stay in Paris.” 

Here, strictly within the academic sphere, is a sporting 
event as lively as a big game, and for the victor a reward 
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almost as satisfying as a football sweater or a leg on a silver 
loving cup. And here, too, for public school girls and boys, 
is a chance to tie book experience into the very warp and 
woof of life itself. 


SOLDIERING IN SCHOOL 


HE place of military training in American schools and 

colleges, the War Department program for making 
these student courses more complete and for securing their 
adoption in a larger number of institutions, the progress of 
this militaristic scheme in the last two years—these and 
many related topics are considered in a new report, 
Militarizing Our Youth, written by Roswell P. Barnes 
and published by the Committee on Militarism in Education 
to bring down to date the record compiled by Winthrop D. 
Lane under the same auspices two years ago (see The 
Survey, December 15, 1925, page 340). This is frankly a 
statement of one side of the case. Mr. Barnes and the 
committee feel that military drill, particularly if it is com- 
pulsory, as it already is in eighty-six American colleges and 
universities and in twenty high schools, has an unfavorable 
influence on the individual students involved and also on 
educational trends in this country. John Dewey, who writes 
an introduction to the pamphlet, sets down the attitude of 
an educator and a philosopher toward the activity of the 
War Department on our campuses: 


Peoples do not become militaristic or imperialistic because 
they deliberately choose to do so. They become militaristic 
gradually and unconsciously in response to conditions of which 
militarism is the final consequence. Education of youth and the 
reflex of that education on parents and friends is an important 
part of the forces which have militarization for their con- 
sequence. 


CHURCHMEN CONSIDER THE MACHINE 

URING the Christmas holidays, about one hundred 
D clergymen, rabbis, teachers, business men, manufac- 
turers, engineers and social workers conducted an industrial 
seminar in the ‘Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New York City, 
under the auspices of the Department of Social Relations of 
the Congregational Churches. The four-day gathering was 
convened “in the belief that the church is duty bound to 
exert a ministry of interpretation and reconciliation between 
clashing groups.” Though they might disagree on social 
philosophy and industrial policies, the members hoped 
through the seminar “to gain new knowledge of industrial 
conditions, some feeling for the psychological forces which 
are operative and fresh appetite for further reading and 
observation.” The present industrial situation was outlined 
from both the management and the labor point of view; 
various constructive experiments in industrial democracy 
were described and talked over and such social factors as 
civil liberties and race. relations were brought into the 
picture. The two closing sessions were concerned with 
what the church can do toward improving relations between 
employers and employes, particularly through extending the 
ethics of religion into industrial life. 

These meetings were not planned and conducted as a 
daring effort to discover new work for the church or new 
ways of doing “church work.” In a very real sense they 
offered an adventure in group thinking and group study 
and a reaching out toward a larger and truer definition of 
religion as a living force in the modern world. The seminar 
was the first in a series of similar gatherings to be held in 
different sections of the country. 
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CHEST GAINS AND LOSSES 


ARTIAL reports received by the Association of 

munity Chests and Councils up to December 7, indie 
that the older chests, particularly in the larger cities, wh 
there is adequate year-round executive administration, 
broken through the crust which it seemed was forming o 
local giving. Figures compiled last May showed that 
sixty-eight five-year-old community chests, the total rais 
for 1927 was only 1.3 per cent more than the total rais 
for 1926. It now seems certain that when the 1928 tof 
is tabulated for these same sixty-eight community chests 
considerable increase for 1928 over 1927 will be recordeé 


Here are some of the increases so far reported: Detro 
$340,000; Baltimore, $200,000; Cleveland, $100,000; 
Louis, $75,000; Providence, $100,000; Minneapolis, $ 
000; Milwaukee, $85,000; Indianapolis, $72,000; Spri 
field, Mass., $35,000; ‘Bridgeport, Conn., $20,000; Scra 
ton, Pa., $15,000; Lansing, Mich., $15,000; Holyok 
$12,000; Rockford, IIll., $25,000; Flint, Mich., $50,001 
Duluth, Minn., $10,000; Lowell, Mass., $26,000; Pi 
field, Mass., $21,000; Hartford, Conn., $50,000; Newar 
$75,000; Greensboro, N. C., $15,000; Oklahoma Cit 
$65,000; Roanoke, Va., $11,000; Lincoln, Neb., $30,00 
Other chests, reporting smaller increases are Denver, 
Paul, the Oranges, N. J., Sharon, Pa., Richmond, Vz 
Philadelphia. 


Following are a few of the increasés in percentages, whel 
some of the small-city chests show up well: Baltimor 
25%; Flint, Mich., 20%; Detroit, 10% ; Holyoke, 11% 
Cleveland, 3%; Lowell, Mass., 20%; Pittsfield, Mass 
20%; Springfield, Mass., 10%; St. Louis, Mo., 5% 
Lincoln, Neb., 40% ; Providence, 20% ; Bridgeport, Conn 
10%; Milwaukee, 10%; Oklahoma City, 30%; Newar 
8% ; Roanoke, Va., 10%; Indianapolis, 11%. 

The number of chests that reached their financial of 
jectives the past fall is proportionately larger than last yeai 
While it is impossible, without analysis in each community 
to say just what is the reason for the greater success, 
seems safe to say that the chest idea has gotten its root 
firmly into these communities and they now definitely accep 
it as the normal way of raising their local charitable budge! 

Chests recording decreases in amount raised for 192 
as compared with 1926 are as follows: Seattle, $50, 
New Bedford, Mass., $5,000; Nashville, Tenn., $7, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., $13,000; Brockton, Mass., $11,000; Sa 
Antonio, Tex., $50,000; Little Rock, Ark., $20,000 
Fresno, Cal., $8,000. 

Many more chests are still to be heard from, and it is, 0 
course, likely that there will be additions to the list of thos 
that did not reach 1928 objectives. In perhaps half a dozer 
instances, while the amount raised for 1928 is less than wa 
raised a year ago, this is because the budget (the amount 
asked for) was actually less than was asked for a year age 

In figures compiled last spring, the A.C.C.C. showe 
that there were signs of weakness in chests in cities wit 
less than 50,000 population. Out of 64 cities with less that 
50,000 population, 37 raised less for 1927 than they did for 
1926. It is feared that when complete reports are received 
for campaigns for 1928 funds, this tendency will be con 
firmed. Many of the smaller cities seem to find difficult 
in mobilizing local wealth sufficiently to realize their finam 
cial objective. Lack of experienced executive direction and 
consequent inability to bring out community leadership 
probably plays a large part in these small-city failures. ] q 
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Ohio’s Bargain Babies 


By J. ROSSLYN EARP 


AST year I was able to show how closely the falling 
death-rate of Ohio infants has been related to the 
number of nursing services at work and the time 
that each has been working (American Journal of 
Public Health, June, 1927). At that time it was 

ot possible to determine how much each baby had cost the 
tate—the necessary data were not on file at the State De- 
artment of Health. Since then Zoe McCaleb, chief of 
he nursing division, has been at considerable trouble to col- 
ct for me the extra facts that I needed. How unselfishly 
he has labored the following paragraph from one of her 
etters will reveal: 


We do feel, of course, that there is a close relationship be- 
ween the lowering of the infant death-rate and the growth of 
sublic health 
ursing services, 
ret there are so 
many factors to 
se considered 
hat it is diffi- 
ult for us to 


Hraw definite 
conclusions. We 
hre, I think, a 


Dit reluctant to 
laim too much 
redit. 


May I be al- 
bikes to quote 

part of my 
‘eply? It is my 
ee Bcation not 
nly for the 
roxble that I 
ave given to 
Tiss McCaleb, 
ut also to the 
eaders of this 
ournal. 


_ I admire your 
-aution in draw- 
ng conclusions 
and much pre- 
fer it to the 
over-zealous as- 
surance of many 
public health 


workers that 
nas resulted in a 
justifiable scep- 


ticism on the 
nart of the pub- 
lic. But here is 


Drawing by Helen B. Phelps 


Babies marked down from $9,000 to $500 


the difficulty. If you claim too much, the public finds out and 
turns a deaf ear to your appeal for a budget. If, on the other 
hand, you claim too little you cannot expect to get a budget 
in proportion to your performance. The maximum appropri- 
ation will only be obtained by an accurate presentation of serv- 
ice rendered per dollar. 


This business of cost accounting is, I believe, vital to 
future progress in public health. The present article is no 
more than a hint as to its possibilities. It is true that these 
cannot fully be realised until statistical methods are more 
widely understood than at present. 


In Ohio there are eighty-eight counties. Public health 
nursing has spread gradually through the state in the last 
sixteen years. Some counties employed nurses before others, 
some counties 
employed more 
nurses than did 
others. How 
have these vari- 
ations in nurs- 
ing activity 
been reflected in 
the infant mor- 
tality rates? To 
determine this I 
set up a correla- 
tion table be- 
tween (1) the 
number of 
nurses per 
thousand live 
births, and (2) 
the decrease in 
infant mortal- 
ity, for each of 
the eighty-eight 
counties and for 
the fourteen 
Weane  1GnT- 
1924. Each 
nurse scored one 
for each year 
she was at work 
so that, in our 
calculation, 
length of sery- 
ice is taken into 
account as well 
as the yearly 
quantity of sery- 
ice. 

The correla- 
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tion coefficient derived from 
this table was ++ .43 + .06. 
The -+ .06 is a measurement 
of “probable error” due to 
chance variation. It means 
that supposing chance varia- 
tions could be eliminated it 
is exactly an even bet that 
the true coefficient lies some- 
where between .49 and .37. 
It is important always to cal- 
culate probable error. In 
this case it is so small that 
the coefficient is surely reli- 
able. If there were no rela- 
tion between the amount of 
nursing and the amount of 
baby salvage, this coefficient 
would be o. If nothing else 
but nursing affected the baby 
salvage, the coefficient would 
be 1. Those experienced in the use of this kind of measur- 
ing rod will recognise that .43 shows a high order of rela- 
tionship between our two variables. For those not so famil- 
iar with this coefficient I have prepared the accompanying 
diagram. It shows in another way how the number of babies 
saved has depended on the number of nurses at work. 

The relation between our two variables can again be ex- 
pressed as a simple equation: x = 18 + 4.6y, where x is 
the reduction in infant mortality, and y is the number of 
“nurse-years” (one nurse working for one year is one nurse- 
year). From this equation by substitution for y we find :— 
With no nurses at work, the infant mortality has dropped 
18 per 1,000 live births in 14 years; in countries where only 
one nurse has worked for one of the 14 years, the infant 
mortality has fallen 22.6 per 1,000 live births; where one 
nurse has worked for 5 years, or § nurses for one year, the 
infant mortality has fallen by 41 per 1,000 live births. 

These are of course average results, some counties 
having done better and others worse. The reasonable ex- 


increases 


babies die: 


Just Children and Benches 


By ADA MILLER 


LEAK and barren, treeless, the Texas wind whip- 
ping paper scraps against the exposed foundation 
posts, the sagging doors and windows gaping list- 
lessly at the poor cotton fields that straggled up 
to its fence, the school house was not even as 

prepossessing as the dirt-dauber’s nest which the two teachers 
had noticed as they drove up on that first morning. Just 
children, poorly dressed and poorly fed, and benches and 
seven months of time ahead, and a despair that would have 
swelled into tears if the teachers themselves had been fully 
aware of all the poverty. But having faith in the three r’s 
that would occupy the days and remembering the week-end 
flights “to town,” they began right cheerily. Of course 
institutes are inspiring and full of practical suggestions, but 
Dallas County does not have such a gathering of teachers 
and that was another reason why the two at Pleasant Grove 
were glad to see the nutrition worker when she parked her 
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As the number of “nurse years” per 1,000 live births 
(figures at bottom 

the figures at the left indicate mean 
reduction in infant mortality per 1,000 live births 
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pectation is that for ead 
nurse-year, at the end of 1 


U 


born alive. This will hol 
true until there are so man) 
nurses that they begin to ge 
in each other’s way—a con 
tingency that has nowher 
arisen as yet. This saving 
really begins when the nurse 
begins her work and end 
when her teaching has bee 
all lost (i. e., never). 

But let us underestimat 
for the sake of simplicity 
and consider only the babies 
that were saved in the last o 
the 14 years (1924). A nurse 
year costs the tax-payers if 
Ohio approximately $2,000 
Supposing that the nurses had done nothing else but bab 


of columns) fewer 


it not represent a bargain? Five hundred dollars: spreat 
amongst 1,000 pairs of parents means 25 cents each. Would 
not each of the parents be willing to pay 25 cents, if the} 
knew for certain that four or five babies in the group wou 
thereby be saved from death, and of course many more fron 
sickness? Put it to the parents in this way: “Four chil 
dren are going to die unnecessarily this year. The chance 
that your’s will be one of them is one chance in 250. Wil 
you each pay 25 cents to make that chance zero?” 

Would they pay? 

Actually it is the state that pays—not the parents. They, 
too, have made a splendid bargain. Drs. Dublin and Lotk 
have shown that babies are worth $9,333 at birth. Ohio i 
buying them at less than $500 each. 


Ford and called a big boy to unload her scales and set 
them up.. 

There was no doubt that) health was as important ai 
arithmetic, but what was one to do who had half of eight 
grades to teach and no equipment and irregular attendance, 
no time and no interest on the part of the families? The 
nutritionist wanted just such a group. She weighed them 
and measured their height and paid no attention to the big 
boys who giggled about taking off their shoes. All the hands 
went up when she asked who had coffee for breakfast and 
no hands at all when she inquired after open windows and 
baths. As for milk drinking and green vegetables—well 
crates of lettuce simply were not shipped from the city to 
their respective homes and there was not a garden on any 
body’s place—just cotton and milomaize and more cotton. — 

The scales were intriguing, and the Red Cross lady 
offered a break in the monotony so when. she called again 
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qe next Wednesday morning at exactly half past nine she 
ad the whole attention of all the pupils and the grateful, if 
refully concealed, acquiescence of a curious teacher. The 
atement that 78 per cent of the group had been found to 
e more than IO per cent underweight sounded too much 
ke a “problem” to call forth comment from the class or 
esacher. The worker put it down in her note book : for 
urposes of later reports and comparisons and got busy 
vith the job of making a-set of percentages that, at the 
ose of school in the spring, 
“ould be less depressing. 
ames and songs for the 
oungsters, a _ carefully 
lanned series of talks and 
emonstrations for the 
Ider children and a few 
ome visits started off the 
ew teacher and her new 
bject. 

A doctor in the county 
at was chairman of the 
utrition committee and 
e county school superin- 
ndent, a county commis- 
oner, a dentist and other 
terested people, mostly 
vomen in the little towns 
nd communities, were be- 
ind the worker when the Red Cross Chapter decided to 
port her and add this educational service to their county 
rogram. The closest cooperation with the county home 
emonstration agent existed from the first and the worker 
as yet to have her first refusal from a doctor whom she 
as asked to help with a child health conference. The 
perintendent, realizing the need for health education but 
nable to devise any means of putting it into the curriculum, 
vas delighted that the first full time nutrition worker in 
e state was sent into his county in 1924. It remained 
nly for the nutritionist to win the help and understanding 
f her separate teachers and to produce results which would 
ake up the parents. The children were with her from the 
art, each little egotist entranced with the tag which told 
im what he did weigh and what he should weigh, and with 
e gold, blue and red stars (ancient device, but thrilling 
this lonely school) which were put on the wall chart 
gainst his name. 

The state health department sent out Captain Milk’s 
astle and the Good Health Fairy’s House posters which 
dded interest in keeping the health rules and very shortly 
ere blossomed on the cracked and rusty walls posters 
ade by the children themselves, for even into Texas tenant 
rmers’ houses will the Saturday Evening Post and seed 
atalogues find their way and a model breakfast can be cut 
ut of the advertising section even if it must be pasted on 
vall-paper or tablet-backs. 

Very presently, because she really would have liked to 
art that way in every community, but found it impossible, 
day was taken off from lessons, and tables, sheets, basins 
nd other exciting preparations were made for the city 
octors who came in two shifts and stayed all day examining 
eth, eyes, tonsils and chests. Little brothers and sisters, 
chnically known as preschool, were invited to come after 
hree o’clock and all the records were carefully made in 
riplicate—for the county superintendent’s office, for the 
vorker and for the teacher—to remind her to help follow 
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up for corrections. Those children who needed corrections 
were referred to their own family physicians and in cases 
where that person was a myth, to clinics in town. With 
the worker to explain just how this was “the easiest thing 
in the world,” a couple of home visits usually saw Johnnie 
on his way to the city county hospital or to a clinic for 
children. 

The teacher, not content with posters and stars and 
questions and answers, very soon brought along two cages 
of white rats and, after 
two weeks of trying out 
coffee, white bread and 
syrup on one pair and sweet 
milk, whole wheat bread 
and cabbage on the other, 
there just wasn’t much to 
be said. Who wanted to 
look like the skinny, dry, 
flat-eyed ones? 

But this Red Cross lady 
whose Ford so soon came 
to be a part of the land- 
scape, had other tricks in 
her bag and there were 
other lacks in the school 
that she was unwilling to 
see. The enthusiasm and 
willingness of the boys and 
girls was unharnessed; where would it go—into restless- 
ness or into education? No help from scattered transient 
homes, no guidance from a youthful and harrassed teacher; 
whose responsibility then, but hers, to point out ways and 
devise means for the application of their energy and the 
satisfying their eager hunger. 

This school was only one of seventy-six in the whole 
county and while the problems presented by some were 
acute, and others unique, the plan was to carry health 
education to all of them and help the teachers go forward 
with it, under the direction of the specialist, instead of their 
standing by while she gave a periodic lesson directly to the 
children. 

Two methods were used: first, classes in method for the 
teachers and food selection for the mothers; and second, 
fit-for-service clubs among the children. In larger schools, 
and where unfailingly the principal was cooperative, this 
was easy, but the teachers in scattered, small schools had to 
gather in the chapter office on Saturday mornings. By way 
of an added inducement, extension credit was offered be- 
cause the nutritionist was accepted by two universities in 
the state as qualified to offer the course in home economics 
or in education. 


Courtesy Hygeia 
A Fargo, N. D., schoal child bursts into healthy art 


NOTHER device which met with the acceptance of the 
teachers was a* multigraphed monthly letter full of 
suggestions and ideas which not only reminded them, but 
gave practical ways of weaving nutrition into daily lessons. 
These letters come out of headquarters regularly so that the 
worker has only to mail them from her county office to in- 
dividual teachers. 

The mothers’ classes, when time was found to organize 
them, were immediately successful because, through the 
clinics and home visits, most of the women already knew 
the nutritionist, and through the children’s tales and weight 
tags, they were eager to know what their share in this 
business was to be. No mother wants her meals reported 
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on at school by a small son who then comes breathlessly 
home to say he is the most pounds under weight and teacher 
says that hot soda biscuits and coffee won’t make him gain 
this month. 

Thus adult education enters into the scheme, and because 
Willie’s mother is interested in cream sauce for cabbage, 
and has had six simple lessons in nutrition and perhaps 
later a regular fifteen-lesson course in food selection, 
Willie’s physical condition picks up, there is a new relation- 
ship between patron and school, and endless other cheerful 
circumstances follow. For example, a dying parent-teacher 
association in one small town was revived solely through 
raising funds to buy scales so that a group of volunteers 
could weigh the children regularly and send the reports in 
to the worker. In another, hot lunch was made a fact 
because the mothers were shown, first the need, and then 
the ways in which it could be managed with a little in- 
telligent cooperation and volunteer work and practically no 
money at all. In a third town, so close to Dallas that it 
had all the disadvantages of the country and none of the 
advantages of city life, the worker was stopped one day 
by the father of one of her school children: 

“Say, lady,” he began, “do you know how many cows 
have come to town since you been coming ?” 

This was news with a hopeful sound at which the lady 
paused to enquire further. 

“Well, we felt like, livin’ in a town like this, a cow was 
a nuisance, but here come the children home from school 
sayin’ they had to drink milk and fust thing I knew I was 
milkin’ night ’n morning just like I used to before we lived 
on a fifty-foot lot in a town. Well, all in all, there’s thirteen 
cows in as many back lots and some of the folks that been 
puttin cans out for the city dairy and gettin a quart bottle 
at the store now and then to cook with, have decided to use 
all their milk themselves.” 

Poster contests at the county interscholastic meet, exten- 
sion credit for the teachers, “health” printed on the grade 
cards so that the children know it is officially recognized 
as part of their education, classes in arithmetic and reading 
vitalized, singing, art work, fresh air in the school room, 
all the countless things that have grown out of this single 
nutritionist’s being in the county to work with and through 
the teachers and mothers are patent and the new gospel of 
health education is for rural school children in Dallas 
County today. 


HE scheme for holding the children’s attention, lest 

health chores slip into the dull routine of just plain lessons, 
was at first the Fit for Service Clubs, a part of Junior Red 
Cross, but very soon the teacher and the worker realized 
that here was a way to give them even more of this thing 
called the new education. The Fit for Service Clubs had 
to have officers, and what should the meetings turn into 
but embryo assemblies or chapel exercises, hitherto unknown. 
Presently the government of the groups had evolved into 
object lessons in civics and community spirit. Suddenly the 
school grounds were ugly—but a trash can was devised and 
window boxes were given devoted care. After that little 
trees were transplanted from “the bottom” and it followed 
just as a matter of course that the trustees saw their duty in 
terms of a new roof, some windows and a coat of paint. 

In one school, set off on a dirt road miles from a doctor, 
an accident impressed the children with their helplessness 
and after the nutrition worker had arranged for a talk on 
the subject by an interested physician, the boys made a first 
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aid box and the girls furnished it with gauze, iodir 
ammonia and “liniment.” 

When these future citizens discovered their own pos: 
bilities for usefulness there was no holding them. Like tr 
Americans they were for saving the whole world. The 
was practically no money to be had, and besides tl 
worker’s idea was to avoid that evil, so they hit upon tl 
idea of sending mistletoe and pecans, which could | 
gathered up and down the river, to government hospital 
Another club, across the county collected tin foil and sol 
eggs, disposing of both commodities through the Red Cro 
lady and her Ford who was their collective link with th 
world—and bought a map for the “jography” class and a 
American flag for the school yard. 


In a rural high school it was possible to point out to tk 
school board that vocational education was not a higl 
sounding phrase dependent upon funds and equipment, whe 
the State Board offered one half unit’s credit in hom 
nursing and they had a married nurse in their neighbo 
hood who would teach the laboratory half with equipmer 
borrowed from the Chapter. 

Just as there is no boundary to be fixed in this adventur 
we call education, so the episodes in one Texas count 
could be recounted until the tale of the seventy-six ruré 
schools was told and then there would still be the illimitab! 
vistas opened up in how many individual lives because on 
believer in health education was employed to help othe 
teachers see how it could be done. 


Let one last ‘‘experience’” sum up, as it did for th 
nutritionist, one June night, the story of her job. 


The colored school in Garland was closing for the lon 
vacation that was to be given to “hoen’ and pickin’ cotton 
and such was the interest of the school’s patrons that the 
had completely overflowed the one-room edifice. In fac 
having anticipated the rush and knowing the June heat, th 
commencement participants were appearing on two fle 
wagons which had been backed up to the door. Wha 
illumination the full moon failed to give was supplemente 
by the headlights of Fords advantageously parked. Th 
feature of the program was a health play and whoever sa\ 
the brown girls in home-made carrot suits and the boy 
trying to demonstrate a bottle of milk was moved to laug 
and cry at the same time. But not the spectators! “The 
were thrilled with a new sense of their worth and mother 
who had learned not to feed their brood on beans ani 
molasses or hoecake and fat meat exclusively, patted appre 
ciative feet to the rhythm of nutrition songs put to popula 
tunes. The valedictory turned out to be a rehash of reason 
why children should be fed as carefully as the pigs am 
turkeys that were raised for market if they were to b 
useful citizens and self-respecting workmen, and so o1 
throughout the length of what they thought commence 
ment exercises should. be like. 

The tiny school had caught an idea; it was alive, vibrant 
with a response to the stimulus of usefulness and fitness 
with the possibilities of education directed and purposeful 
wide as their need and not dependent upon brick or ricl 
school boards or educators with pointed beards. 

A Negro school, lowliest of the seventy-six, the cornfiel 
straggling up to its whitewashed door, the June moot 
shining down, but a new pride and a new motive—call i 
health education, call it a bit of the new education or wha 
you will: The worker knew in her heart that the beginnin; 
was made in one more county and she was glad. 


HE provision of periodic health examination 
service through social agencies and special clinics 
at best will reach but a limited number of the 
residents of any community and the greater portion 
of that number will be drawn from among the 
lients of the health and family welfare agencies; ultimately 
eriodic health examinations for the rank and file must be 
ade by the family physician in the course of his regular 
ractice. It was primarily a realization of this situation 
yhich three years ago led the Executive Committee of the 
ast Harlem Health Center to undertake a cooperative 
emonstration of periodic health examinations on the in- 
itation of the New York County Medical Society and the 
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o what practical 
teps should be 
aken to promote 
he periodic health 
Xamination idea 
n East Harlem, 
he local physicians 
id not hesitate to 
vite the Health 
enter to cooperate with them in establishing a series of 
eriodic health examination clinics. It was understood that 
he attempt should be in the nature of a temporary—even 
, of necessity, a somewhat lengthy—demonstration. The 
ealth Center gladly accepted the invitation and there 
ollowed a period of careful planning during which cer- 
ain of the local doctors prepared themselves for the task 
hand by attending postgraduate courses at Cornell 
niversity. 
One of the principal objects of the clinics was to make 
possible for the physicians in the neighborhood to obtain 
ractical experience in giving health examinations to family 
roups including fathers, mothers and children, to the end 
hat every physician’s office might eventually provide this 
ervice. This is accomplished through a system of rotation 
hereby teams of physicians are appointed through a com- 
ittee of the local medical society to serve for a period of 
bout three months. 

The medical procedure was outlined and supervised by 
she Chairman of the Periodic Health Examination Com- 
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Two posters of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association used in 
the neighborhood campaign for public 
health examinations in East Harlem 


The Doctors Demonstrate 


By OTTO H. LEBER, M.D., and KENNETH WIDDEMER 


mittee of the New York County Medical Society, who has 
also from time to time held conferences with the examining 
physicians and generally supervised the project. Nursing 
supervision and responsibility for organizing the demonstra- 
tion clinics were placed in the hands of a nurse, a staff 
member of the New York Turberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, experienced in the technique of health examination 
clinics. The set-up of the clinics involved questions of space 
and equipment, record and report forms, nursing and 
clerical staff, and routine covering duties of clinic staff, 
scheduling of patients’ visits and a system of keeping records 
and reports. 

It was decided to admit no client to the demonstration 
clinics who could afford to go to a physician’s office for this 
type of examination. Accordingly arrangements were made 
through cooperation with the local branch of the Charity 
Organization Society to have that organization furnish the 
patients. 

The duty of the preliminary preparation of the clients 
for physical examination was divided between the social 
worker and the 
nurse. The social 
worker recorded 
the social history 
of the clients on 
forms provided for 
this purpose. She 
was responsible for 
attendance of client 
or family group at 
clinic and, follow- 
ing the examina- 
tion, for carrying 
eut the doctor’s 
written statement 
regarding hospital 
or clinic care. The 
duties of the nurse 
were to make tests 


Don't let 
poor health 
hold you 
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such as_ height, 
weight, vision, 
temperature, pulse, hemoglobin and urinalysis. She also 


prepared the client for examination, set up equipment and 
conferred with the doctor and social worker regarding the 
doctor’s plan of follow-up for treatment and correction of 
defects, as well as making sure that the client understood 
all instructions indicated. 

Due regard was given to the educational aspects of the 
service and opportunity for personal health instruction and 
service to the client which such examination afforded the 
doctor, nurse and social worker. Frequently the doctor’s 
plan for follow-up called for instruction in personal 
hygiene or better selection of foods, which could readily 
be given by a nurse or social worker on her visits to the 
home. Clinic nurses were employed from the Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Association. 

Two physicians worked together at each clinic session, 
which was two hours long. Approximately forty minutes 
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were allowed for the examination of each client. During 
the two periods of the demonstrations—November 24, 1925 
—January 3, 1926, and April 7, 1927—June 29, 1927, in- 
clusive, 250 new clients were examined. Sixty-nine sessions 
were held in which eleven neighborhood physicians took part. 

The cooperation afforded by the close association of local 
physicians and agencies proved profitable not only as an aid 
in solving the welfare problems of individuals and families 
examined, but in drawing together within the Center the 
representatives of these important professional groups in a 
closer bond of understanding. The plan of the demonstra- 
tion calls for the continuation of this service until sub- 
stantially all of the local doctors have taken part in the 
project. 

From the medical-social point of view, the correction of 
defects discovered in the periodic health examinations is of 
even greater importance than the examination itself. As 
all of the persons examined in the clinics were clients of the 
local branch of the Charity Organization Society, they have 
had the benefit of that organization’s aid in securing the 
correction of defects. An excellent opportunity was thus 
afforded to examine the results which may be obtained by 
a family welfare agency in correcting unfavorable conditions 
discovered through the periodic health examination, and a 
special study of this follow-up is being made. 

Along with the development of the health examination 
service has gone an intensive campaign of education in co- 
operation with the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. This has been carried forward to community 
groups and the schools, and taken directly into the homes 
of the people through talks and lectures, distribution of 
literature, showing of motion pictures, showing of special 
exhibits, and perhaps most effectively by word of mouth 
from the workers in their visits to the homes. This cam- 
paign has been carried on through the machinery of the 
Health Center. 

The direct cost of the sixty-nine clinic sessions was $445, 
comprising two items: clinic supplies $100; nurses’ services 
$345. The medical service and medical supervision have 
been contributed by the members of the County Medical 
Society and the East Harlem Physicians’ Association. 
Personnel for the organization and promotion of the project, 
clinic nurse supervision, clerical assistance, have been supplied 
by the Health Center and the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. Social workers, for both clinic and field 
sides of the service, have been furnished by the Charity 
Organization Society. 

A report on the first one hundred examinations made was 
prepared under the auspices of the New York County 
Medical Society and taken up by the local physicians at a 
conference which all physicians were invited to attend. 
Official films on the periodic health examination entitled 
“He Who Laughs Last” were made under the auspices of 
the New York County Medical Society and the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, one for physicians 
only, the other for popular use. 

It is believed that the educational values to the com- 
munity of this demonstration can hardly be overestimated. 
The local physicians, in taking practical leadership under 
the guidance of the county medical society, have performed 
a many-sided service. They have put the indelible stamp 
of their approval on the idea for all of the community to 
see. They have measurably increased their own effectiveness 
to render such service to the whole community. They have 
established a valuable liaison with local representatives “of 
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the neighborhood’s health and welfare agencies, and ha 
rendered service to the clients who have come to them f 
examinations. Further, they have demonstrated beyot 
reasonable doubt that a local medical society can and w 
carry out the letter and the spirit of the recommendatio 
made by the American Medical Association in their resol 
tions concerning the value and necessity of periodic heal 
examinations by putting itself in a state of preparedn 
and efficiency to render this new service to the community. 


THE fragmentary facts available on the relationship betwe 
poverty and sickness have been brought together by the U. 
Public Health Service in Public Health Bulletin No. 1 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) Econon 
Status and Health. Obviously it is the conditions under whi 
poor people live rather than the simple lack of money, whi 
may be held responsible for any differences in their predisy 
sition to sickness, the report points out, and those conditic 
of food, housing and work, as well as a consideration of t 
possible effects of heredity, offer so complex a set of fact¢ 
that it is almost impossible to tell which have been effective 
any given results. Experience in England, Wales and Denma 
seems to show that death-rates from all causes, especia 
tuberculosis, bronchitis, pneumonia, and accident, increase 
economic well-being goes down. Diabetes, gout, and cirrho 
of the liver, on the other hand, are more deadly among | 
well-to-do. Suicide seems to have no relationship to weal 
The few facts available as to sickness among school child: 
seem to show it more prevalent among the poor than ame 
the better circumstanced, while in general infant mortal 
rates rise as the income goes down. Analysis seems to indic: 
that this last condition is due not to constitutional weakne 
since the death-rates for babies under one month of age var 
little among the different economic classes, but to envir« 
mental conditions which become effective later. 


A GROUP of physicians and other citizens of Baltimo 
Maryland, have opened a Bureau for Contraceptive Advice 
1928 North Broadway, under the direction of Dr. Bessie 
Moses, informing the physicians, social agencies, and hospit 
of the state that advice will be given to patients referred by 
reputable physician with a statement that in his or her opin 
the mental or physical condition of the patient will be agg 
vated by further childbearing, and that the physician hims 
is not prepared to give the necessary advice. A second: 
function of the bureau will be to ascertain the efficiency of | 
advice given and to determine the relative value of the vari 
methods which may be recommended from time to time. 


THE proceedings of the Conference on Industrial Nurs 
called by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Hea 
at Harrisburg in June, 1927, have just become available 
the monthly bulletin of the former department, Labor :< 
Industry, Vol. XIV, No. 8. More than 200 representat 
industrial nurses, medical directors, employers and state c 
cials discussed the potentialities of industrial nursing fr 
the point of view of the management, the workers, and 

public health and labor movement. 


“BEAUTY PARLORS have been installed in some of the st 
hospitals for the insane,” declared Dr. Arthur F. Kilbour 
addressing the last quarterly conference of the executive offic 
of the state institutions of Minnesota, “and I believe can 
of very great therapeutic value, enabling the patients to 
themselves as others see them, and stimulating their pride 
their personal appearance.” 
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The Panhandler Passes 


By RUTH MILLARD 


OWN on the Bowery, that traditional rendez- 
vous of panhandlers and human derelicts, the 
jobless men drifting by this winter are younger 
than ever before. Careful scrutiny of this dis- 
consolate army reveals that although there are 

still a number of professional panhandlers, furtive-eyed and 
hard-shelled, the rank and file have passed with the War 
and the saloon. In their place is a new type, clean-shaven, 
country-bred. 

At the Bowery Y. M. C. A. where credit is always good 
for penniless men if they are willing to work, the average 
age of the 5,000 needy applicants served last year was 25 
years as against the 35-year average of ten years ago. Rec- 
ords also show the general average of education to be defi- 
nitely higher. During 1926, men who had attended college 
numbered 150 while less than one per cent were illiterate. 

The falling off in the ranks of the panhandlers is largely 
due to the automobile, in the opinion of J. C. McMinamum, 
interviewing secretary, who has been feeling the pulse of 
the Bowery for twenty years and more. 

“Nowadays tramps ean hitch-hike easily from town to 
town and state to state wherever the pickings seem best,” 
Mr. McMinamum main- 
tains. “The panhandlers who 
used to ply the Bowery reg- 
ularly tell me that since the 
War the itinerant life has 
proved better for health and 
pocketbook, for police super- 
vision and adverse publicity 
have seriously hampered the 
beggar’s trade in New York 
City.” re 

‘But, while the old-fash- 
ioned bum will motor to 
Florida or California for the 
winter, thousands of restless 
young men have been cutting 
loose from the home town 
and heading for New York. 
“Great wealth at once” is 
their common ambition. Fas- 
cinated by glamorous tales of 
the movies and the success 
Magazines they crowd on 
without definite plan or spe- 
cialized training, yet confi- 
dent that some marvelous op- 
portunity will present itself. 
They are soon jolted cruelly 
from their pipe dreams of 
sudden riches. Business men 
have little interest in the in- 
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“Say, Pard, would ya ship me a dime to get somethin’ to eat?” 
“G’wan, whadda ya think I am, Santa Claus?” 


experienced, doors are closed on them and funds dwindle. 
Ashamed to go home defeated, they drift finally to the 
Bowery. Hungry, penniless, often utterly discouraged, they 
ask the Y, M. C. A. to help them overcome the habit of 
failure they are in the process of forming. 

As the first step in the Y’s program of rehabilitation, 
pressing physical needs are attended to. Every man receives 
a filling meal, a comfortable bed, a thorough physical exam- 
ination; his clothes are laundered and renovated. All this 
is offered on credit, in return for the promise to work at 
any job which may be secured until a better one is found. 
There are no free handouts. The lodging charges are nom- 
inal and the restaurant serves nourishing meals for five and 
ten cents. A man is expected to pay his debt from his first 
pay check. 

Convinced that mental ills are largely responsible for 
failure, the Bowery Y. M. C. A. is developing a psychiatric 
program to supplement this physical rehabilitation plan. To 
test the value of this method of human study, the Y gave 
the Otis Intermediate Intelligence Test to a thousand of 
the destitute men. This test, designed for children between 
the fifth and ninth grades in school, required seventy-five 
answers in a given space of 
time to questions planned to 
reveal mental agility rather 
than accumulated knowledge. 
This test was chosen for the 
experiment because the re- 
sults depend upon native in- 
telligence rather than amount 
of education. Tabulation of 
the grades received by the 
men showed 20 of very su- 
perior intelligence; 68 supe- 
rior; 275 normal; 219 dull; 
265 border zone; 153 feeble- 
minded. Thus 36.3 per cent 
of the men examined pos- 
sessed normal or superior in- 
telligence while 63.7 per cent 
were below the normal 
standard of intelligence. The 
results were used to separate 
the young men who seemed 
to have potentialities from 
those who would not be 
likely to profit from further 
education. The secretaries 
found this choice to be justi- 
fied on the whole. While 
many men who made credit- 
able scores in the test fell 
down, due to some destruct- 
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ive habit or other weakness, there was no record of a man 
who made a low score and achieved notable success. 

All of the men were interviewed carefully and sympathet- 
ically. An attempt was made to secure confidence and to 
gather complete data concerning their past lives. In many 
cases, underlying resentment due to relatively trivial causes 
had contributed to the maladjustment. Often it was pos- 
sible eventually to correct such unfortunate mental atti- 
tudes. 

The interviewing secretaries found that many of the 
men of lesser intelligence aspired to be Al Smiths or Henry 
Fords. Thwarted in their desire for notable achievement 
these men were soon ready to give up and do nothing, By 
psychiatric treatment the Y was often able to eradicate false 
ambition and reconcile them to the position in life for which 
they were best fitted. Many of the men became masons, 
lumbermen, shoemakers, sailors, canvas workers, leather 
workers, firemen, cooks, textile workers, laborers and factory 
workers. Thus they were able to support themselves and 
often earned more money than the so-called white-collar 
workers. Although some proved indifferent to help, more 
than 50 per cent were placed in self-supporting positions 
which offered opportunity for advancement. 

The secretaries found, however, that the group of young 
men possessing superior or normal intelligence benefited 
most from psychiatric study. Although they possessed the 
mental potentialities for success, the interference of serious 
mental kinks such as the get-rich-quick mania had caused 
defeat. By careful questioning and close observation, specific 
causes of failure were discovered and in many cases much was 
done to direct men into channels where they were able to 
lead a well-adjusted, self-respecting life in the social class 
to which they had been accustomed. 

The case of Bill is only one example of the successful 
come-backs staged by men who had given up hope. One day 
a young man of twenty-five, graduate of a well-known 
university, arrived at the Bowery Branch, in mental and 
physical collapse, He had held formerly a paying job with 
a business firm but had gone off to Florida to clean up big 
money. For a time he was able to get rich quick, but in 
the end he lost every cent and was obliged to bum his way 
back to New York. 

“J don’t want religion. I don’t want lectures. 
money,” he said to the interviewing secretary, 

“Young man,” replied the secretary. “It is not money 
you need so much as counsel. You have held the idea that 
the world owes you a living, and where has it got you? 
My advice is to spend three months in the Bowery Y until 
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Where Business and 


By ERNEST 


OST American cities have chambers of com- 
merce. Approximately three hundred have 
community chests. The former promote busi- 
ness and industry and the latter organize wel- 
fare activities. And one small city has dem- 

onstrated that when the community cannot afford both, the 
two can be merged advantageously into one. 

The year 1922 was a year of financial depression. In the 
little city of Van Wert, Ohio, it became evident that some- 
thing would have to be done or the social agencies of the 
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you find yourself, taking what we can get you in t 
meantime.” 

The young man was bitterly resentful; but he was pen: 
less and hungry and he wanted a roof over his head. | 
he took a job as orderly in a hospital and slept at the Bowe 
Y. The other day the employment office landed him 
job at a good salary. He is only one of the many instanc 
of intelligent, well-educated young men who were enabl 
to make a strong come-back up the ladder of success und 
the kindly guidance offered by the Y. 

Another young man, who had spent three years in a w 
versity, appeared on the Bowery, well dressed but wi 
empty pockets. For a while he thought that his college ed 
cation made him too good for menial tasks. Four or fi 
clerical positions were secured for him, but he would ha 
none of them. In the meantime, his bill had run up to $1 
Finally he was brought to see that the error of his wz 
made him nothing more than a white-collared panhandl 
He buckled down to hard work as bus boy in a restaura 
and has since paid all his bills and advanced to a go 
position. 

There was a little Welsh boy, uneducated and untrain 
who shipped over to America because he had heard it w 
the land of opportunity. He had no training and no mon 
so the Bowery Y discovered him in a pitiable state. As | 
psychological test showed him to be of unusual intelligen 
the secretaries took a special interest in him. He secur 
a job as an elevator boy and went faithfully to night scho 
He has made rapid progress and is now preparing for c 
lege. One day he hopes to become a lawyer. All he need 
was some one to awaken him to ambition. 

Another man, from somewhere South, penniless and d 
pairing, was discovered to have once owned a successful bu 
ness. Unfortunate reverses had cleaned him out sudder 
and broken his spirit. For a time he made beds, to p 
room and board; slowly he regained self-esteem and men’ 
health. Later he became an unusually successful salesmz 
Given a start he forged ahead; it was the first step that w 
the hardest. 

So, by sympathetic counsel and a prescription of. ha 
work, a number of intelligent men defeat their own failu 
The Y secretaries feel that the psychological tests have be 
most helpful in determining degrees of intelligence. | 
psychiatric study it has been possible to aid the men to cc 
quer the mental kinks that interfere with their rightful si 
cess. In the future the Bowery Y. M. C. A. hopes to ha 
trained psychiatrists to devote all of their time to spec 
cases. 
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community would come to grief. There had previous 
been, and still was, a species of commercial organizati 
representing the business interests. But no effort had ev 
been made to bring the social agencies together. 

Of course a commynity chest could be established on t 
usual principle, but in a community of 8,500, with a limit 
budget, it would be impracticable to employ an _all-tir 
executive, and success could hardly be expected witho 
expert supervision. Confronted with this dilemma, t 
writer asked himself, Why not bring into existence a du: 
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purpose organization that would devote itself both to com- 
munity chest work and to chamber of commerce work? Such 
an organization would justify the employment of a skilled 
executive even in a comparatively small community. 

Theoretically the idea was fine. But would the two very 
different types of work mix? Moreover, could an executive 
be found who would be equal to the task of promoting the 
community’s economic activities at the same time that he 
kept in proper balance the welfare work of the community ? 
Finally, from a consideration of these two questions, the 
writer turned to a study of the leadership of the community. 
He found that the community’s leaders, with some exceptions, 
were the mainstay of the principal churches, kept a guiding 
hand on municipal affairs, gave the chamber of commerce 
its major support, contributed the bulk of the funds to the 
welfare agencies, and took the initiative in all forward 
movements of a community character. 


URE that the two types of work represented by a 

chamber of commerce and a community chest would mix 
because they blend in the lives of the leaders of the com- 
munity and that a sympathetic executive could be found, 
the writer embarked on a new adventure in community 
organization—the Community Clearing House, so-called be- 
cause it is the center of community activities, the hub of 
the economic and welfare life of the city. The unique 
feature of the constitution of the new organization is an 
executive committee of eighteen members, divided equally 
between two coordinate committees, one a chamber of com- 
Merce committee and the other a social exchange committee. 
The duties are well balanced and all the work of the organ- 
ization reflects the finest spirit of cooperation. Careful 
provision is made in the constitution for the election from 
year to year of the most able leaders of the community to 
the executive committee. 

The Community Clearing House is six years old. Six 
annual financial campaigns have been conducted, each a suc- 
cess. The amount needed annually for all the work of the 
organization was less than $20,000 and almost $120,000 
was raised in the six-year period. In the annual budget 
approximately half the amount raised is allotted to the 
chamber of commerce committee and the other half to the 
social exchange committee. 

The offices of the Community Clearing House are easily 
accessible on the ground floor of a building near the heart 
of the city. A large rear room is used for storage and con- 
tains the supplies of the Associated Charities and other 
Possessions of the organization, while the other two rooms 
serve as offices for the executive secretary, his assistant and 
the city health nurse. 

The executive secretary and his assistant give such time 
as is needed to both the chamber of commerce and the social 
exchange. The chamber of commerce itself with the an- 
nual fall festival and spring show of the merchants, conducts 
an employment agency in cooperation with the state, 
Manages an annual county Fourth of July celebration, 
brings conventions to the city, interests itself in all im- 
portant civic matters, gives continuous attention to business 
promotion, including the securing of new industries, and 
does many other things that are a benefit to the economic 
life of the city. 

The social exchange contributes regularly to the support 
of eight distinct agencies: the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, Associated Charities, Salvation Army, 
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Child Conservation League, and the Red Cross, Out of 
its reserve fund other agencies are helped. In return for 
the financial support given them they are required to present 
not only an annual budget but quarterly budgets showing 
that they are living within their means and getting satis- 
factory results. The eight beneficiary agencies represent the 
nucleus of the Council of Social Agencies, which meets 
several times annually that the several agencies (there are 
twenty in Van Wert) may become thoroughly acquainted 
with one another, that duplication in social work may be 
eliminated, that the work of all may be better correlated 
and that neglected fields of service may be occupied. The 
Council of Social Agencies holds an annual conference. 

During the past year the chamber of commerce secured 
a $200,000 cheese factory without expense except as to in- 
cidentals, thus providing the 3,000 farmers of the county 
an excellent local outlet for all their milk at good prices; 
brought thousands of people to Van Wert on many oc- 
casions during the year for conventions, celebrations, 
special sales of the merchants, and so on; placed 163 men, 
women, boys and girls in gainful occupations through its 
employment bureau; financed a series of concerts in the city 
park by the American Legion Band; gave a Christmas treat 
to the children of the county; advertised the city abroad in 
several effective ways; saved the residents of the city several 
thousands of dollars through careful investigations of agents, 
stock and bond salesmen and other transients; considered 
numerous factory propositions, and in many other ways 
contributed to the economic interests of the city. 

The social exchange made possible the efficient functioning 
of the eight most important welfare agencies of the com- 
munity through liberal contributions to their work; gave 
encouragement to the other worthy welfare agencies; re- 
duced to a system the task of administering relief to the 
needy families of the city, thus saving much time and money 
and accomplishing a more satisfactory work than had 
previously been done; concerned itself with such questions 
as community recreation, community morals, and the like. 

A planning commission, closer contact of city and country, 
a scheme of community grading that Van Wert may have 
a clear conception of her real standing compared with other 
progressive communities, the establishment of a county 
museum, the adoption of certain health measures—these and 
others are ideals which the Community Clearing House 
hopes to realize in later years. 


S far as the writer knows there is only one organiza- 
tion in the United States similar to the Community 
Clearing House of Van Wert, Ohio, and that is the Civic 
Association of Middletown, Ohio, which was established 
after the Van Wert organization had come into existence. 
The finest feature of the Community Clearing House of 
Van Wert is that it works. Selling the idea of a combina- 
tion organization ih which all the people might have an 
opportunity to cooperate under the supervision of able 
leadership in the promotion of community activities that 
contribute to both the economic and social life of the city, 
was no easy task. Today, however, there are very few 
Van Wert leaders who are not behind the Community 
Clearing House, financially and actively. There is no pro- 
nounced opposition in any quarter. From year to year the 
organization has grown stronger and stronger, and after 
six years of successful experience it is considered an es- 
tablished institution. 


Jim’s Mother | 


A Study in Conflict of Cultures ’ 
By PAULINE V. YOUNG a 


(Mr. and Mrs. F. live on 4th Street, near Jackson, in 
a nice neighborhood. They have a six or seven room house, 
well kept and orderly. There are many flower pots on the 
porch and some home-made porch benches and chairs. Mrs. 
F. is very talkative, high strung, lacking refinement and 
education. She is intelligent and spry and gives the im- 
pression of an Eastern ghetto type who has emerged into 
a better environment with a higher standard of living. Her 
English is fluent but broken.) 


ELL, I can only tell you about my own 

family and my own bad boy. I have four 

sons and no one has given me any trouble 

except Jim. There is no use talking about 

school to him. He just won’t listen to it. 
He was working for the Western Store, wrapping packages, 
and he did pretty well. He worked steadily for thirteen 
weeks and earned $12 a week, but about a month ago they 
laid him off because it was slow. 

“My dear lady, I had enough trouble with this boy to 
write a big book. Just this one boy; the others are fine. 
You see, when we came from New York City about four 
years ago we moved to Jackson Street district, where 
Mr. F.’s parents live. We had a four-flat house there and 
Jim made friends with bad boys, a gang, a band of bad 
boys. They ran away from school and spent their time on 
the playground. Since that time I have had trouble with 
him. Oh, he is loyal to the gang and will never give out 
any secrets and always sticks up for the boys. I know that 
gang. Al has no mother. He lives with an old grandmother 
and what does she know about Al and Sallie! The gang 
leader is a. butcher’s son, has a rough brother and they are 
all tough. They must have some girls among them who 
are not very decent and will take liberties with the boys. 
Oh, they will always stick around a girl. Jim says they 
don’t do any harm but I can’t find out very much. Jim 
does not want to stay around here. He says there is no 
one in this neighborhood he cares anything about. Nothing 
but Jackson Street suits him. 

“When we moved out here he used to run away from 
school and spend his time loafing on Augusta Street. He 
says he doesn’t like the teachers; he doesn’t like the subjects 
and he hates school. He would pretend that he was going 
to school but would go off to his friend’s and waste his 
time. Sure, he is a bright boy. They had his brains tested 
and he has the brains of a seventeen-year-old. Sure, they 
took him to some clinic and tested his brains. He tells me 
he has enough brains to be as good a business man as any- 
body in Los Angeles. He always says: ‘Just wait, mama; 
I'll be rich yet. Henry Ford has no education. He just 
hires bright men. You don’t need much education to make 
money.’ 

“T am terribly anxious for this boy to graduate from 
high school. Well, I don’t think I could afford to send him 
to college but I beg him-to go to high school. My older 


boy was always studious. He is eighteen and he is gradv. + 
ing this June and is going to work for the city. He alrea) 
got two letters asking him to come to see them. Well, 
he can’t go to college either. He has to do a little ‘posti»' 
this summer and will take some special courses next f¥' 
This older boy always teases Jim because he quit sche’) { 
They fight like cats and dogs, and I always have to stau 
in the middle. They never chum together or go out (| 
gether like two brothers. The other two boys are eigz| 
and six, and of course Jim won’t have anything to | 
with them. 1 

“Jim doesn’t lie to me very long. He will tell a fib b | 
the next day he’ll come around and tell me, ‘othe i 
I just told you I was working but I am not,’ or he'll sii) 
that he just told me he went to school but he went to t/’ 
playground. I talk to him and question him and he | 
usually admit what I am after. 

“He is afraid of his father. Oh, he licks him pretty be. 
when he gets mad but he doesn’t want to do it any mor 
He says Jim is too big now to be licked. My husband sai 
it’s all my fault. When Jim was little I wouldn’t let hiv’ 
be spanked. When my husband goes after a boy he lane: ; 


on him pretty hard and does not care where he strikes hirs| 
in the head, or on his back, or in the stomach. I alway) 
said, ‘You'll cripple him; ine careful where you strike, 
But Jim is more afraid of his father than of me and whe 
his father says, ‘Jim,’ it’s Jim! 

“When he was a young child he used to be sick a eres, 
deal and would cough a lot. He is not a strong boy nov» 
He is small, and nervous and has some hot temperatuy 
[temper]. When he gets mad and his quick temperatur 
goes up, he is a fright. He is too restless and nervous 
grow and can’t put on any weight. 18 give him care but hj 
doesn’t come home until late in the evening. He is seldor ; 
here when we eat supper. I used to fuss with him all thx 
time to come home for meals but there is no use, so I leav¥. 
his supper and he eats when he gets here. He promised m0 
to come early tonight but what do I know whether he’, 
come or not. He sleeps late in the morning and is not up 
until ten o’clock when he doesn’t work. 


WO weeks ago, when he stopped working, he was 

afraid to tell me right away and when he got anothew, 
job he came home and told me about the other. He did no* 
keep his new job for more than a day. He said he did not 
like to be an errand boy. But it was nearly a week before 
he quit pretending he was working. He would go away 
in the morning and take his lunch as usual, but he returned 
from ‘work’ too late and I knew he was not coming from 
there. I went over to see his Big Brother. Oh, he is a fine 
man. I told him, ‘Mr. K., other people come to you with 
business. I come to you with trouble.’ But he said, ‘Never 
mind that, I want to help you with Jim and you send him 
over to me and I|’ll make him behave. I'll swell his behind 
and he’ll come across.’ 
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“So I went home and told Jim Mr. K. would give him 
the dickens and that he wanted to see him, so he won’t go. 
My husband is going to take him over tonight and they’ll 
talk things over. A job is the main thing. 

“They know how I tried to make Jim go to school when 
we lived on Augusta Street. People told me, ‘you take your 
boy over to Juvenile Hall and leave him there and you'll 
see that he won’t run away from school any more.’ Well, 
I did. My husband and myself went over and filed on him; 
it helped for a little while but it did not last. We went 
over to Mr. Duncan himself and he told us that as soon 
as Jim is fifteen, to get a work permit for him and let him 
go to part-time school. He still goes to part-time school 
but he does not always work. I wanted to improve that 
boy and my husband and myself went over to Whittier 
school and wanted to leave him there. They told us that 
if the Juvenile Court sent him to this school we wouldn’t 
have to pay anything but if we sent him ourselves we would 
have to pay twenty dollars a month, but the superintendent 
told us that Jim is not the kind of a boy who belongs in 
that school. Of course, I don’t want to leave him there 
if he will mix with all sorts of bad boys and thieves and 
liars. What will become of him? At home he at least 
hears a good word from me but who cares for him over 
there? They file them up like a herd of sheep and push 
them on. And he would have to go to their church, and 
eat pork, and what will he turn out? I am not the kind 
to shove my child out of the house because I have trouble 
with him. 


“7 ALWAYS see that my boys have a few cents in their 
pocket. When a boy goes out without a penny he’ll help 
himself to what he wants and can’t buy. Every day, when 
he goes out, I give him a quarter or thirty cents and he 
doesn’t steal. When he used to work he would bring me 
home his money and I would give him spending money 
and money for his clothes and put the rest away for him. 
“T wouldn’t care if he learned a trade. Of course, I 
wanted him to go to school but if he wants a trade I will 
have no objections. It’s better than running around idle. 
I know it for a fact that when he keeps busy he doesn’t 
get into trouble. He keeps regular hours and spends less 
time on Augusta Street. During the Shriners’ parade he 
earned six dollars selling lunch boxes. All the boys did 
that and Jim was out of work so he, too, made a little 
money on the side. I always feel better when I know he 
is busy. 

“No, he never helps me around the house. Well, you see 
when their father never cares to help me out, the boys 
think that they shouldn’t either. My husband is a regular 
European man. He can see the house upside down and he 
won’t take an interest. When I ask Jim to cut the lawn 
for me he says he is tired. When I ask him to clean up the 
house he says that when we'll get new, nice furniture it 
will pay to keep it clean. Sometimes he’ll wipe the dishes 
for me but he thinks that’s a woman’s job. With four boys 
in the house I have plenty to do and no help from any of 
them. Oh, you can’t train them when their father does 
not set an example. 

“My husband is not very strong and I don’t bother him. 
He is a cutter [tailor] and has worked in a shop for twenty 
years. All these years in a sweat shop. He came to this 
country when he was a small boy and had no American 
schooling. He used to go to Hebrew school and knows 
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Hebrew fine but what use does he make of it? His parents 
are very orthodox and his father goes to synagogue every 
blessed evening. We keep a kosher house and don’t mix our 
dishes and I shop on Temple Street. I go there twice and 
three times a week to get kosher food. I have to buy meat 
in a Jewish butcher shop in this neighborhood. Believe me, 
there are plenty of Jewishwomen who buy meat from a 
goyish butcher. They say that in Los Angeles all meat is 
treife [non-kosher], that money buys the Jewish kosher 
label, but why should I worry my head about it? If the 
Jewish butcher sells treife meat ‘the sin is upon his head.’ 
I do my duty. 


cc E don’t attend the temple because my husband works 

Saturday and when he comes home he is tired and 
wants to rest. We keep Yom-kipper and New Year and go to 
shuhl on Temple Street. Where do you have a temple in 
this neighborhood? You get out of touch around here. 
What I pledge myself to on those holidays I never fail to 
keep. We fast on Yom-kipper and even my oldest son fasts. 

“Sure, we trust in God. My whole heart is with God, 
my whole hope is in Him. I keep up some of the ceremonies, 
such as lighting candles on Friday night and if I forget, my 
conscience is troubled, ‘Oh, weh is mir, I did not bless the 
Sabbath today.’ But what else can you do in a goyish land. 

“My boys have a Jewish heart. You should see what 
a fine Jewish heart Jim has. There was a girl in our house 
some time ago and she talked about Christ. Jim did not 
want to listen to her and he told me to tell the girl to go; 
that we believed in God Almighty as the only God. 

“Jim went to Hebrew school and studied the Bible— 
book by book—but he does not want to go to synagogue 
with his father on holidays. My older son goes, but not Jim. 

“When I was a little girl in Russia my parents sent me 
to Hebrew school and I can even write in Hebrew. I never 
had any other schooling. When I was twelve years old 
I worked for a tailor as an apprentice. My parents paid 
him twenty-five rubles for a term and when I learned the 
trade I became a dressmaker and came to this country as 
a young girl. My parents still live in Russia, in Minsk, 
you know. I would like to see them but I have no desire 
to live in Russia. Conditions are terrible over there. My 
brother-in-law just returned from there and he thinks that 
Minsk is a rotten place, dirty and tough. And that a Jewish 
girl can’t get married without a ‘nadden’ [dowry payable 
to bridegroom]. The relatives in America send money to 
Russia so the girls can get married—and such girls! They 
are lazy and fat—so much beef, and they don’t care to 
keep their house straight. When I was a young girl at 
home I always scrubbed and cleaned and washed and kept 
things in order. I’ll rather live in America on a piece of 
bread than on chicken in Russia. And here in Los Angeles 
the weather is so fine and I love a grass, a flower, and I have 
chickens and a garden and am satisfied—if my boy would 
only behave. 


“<C’ URE, we have been in this country a long time, about 
twenty-five years and we were married in New York 

City nineteen years ago, but I really don’t care to go back East. 
You can live cheaper here; you don’t need so much clothes. 
Of course, you can use them but I am not the kind. I make 
my dresses over and over and wear them a long time. I am 
more interested in my house and my boys. I love my family. 
“You know how a mother is. Sometimes she'll curse 
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them but the next minute she would give her life for them. 
Everything here would be fine if Jim only had a job and 
quit fooling around.” 

(The interview took place on the front porch. In one 
hour’s time three long funeral processions went by as there 
is a@ cemetery in that direction. A smaller son crossed the 
street while cars were running and Mrs. F. yelled for him 
to go back, threatening in rough language to punish him. 
The boy did not return until he was ready.) 

“You see, our property will increase in value as the 
neighbors voted to have this street a business street. We 
signed up for a business street and hope to make some money 
on our land.” 


Cooperation and Federation 


in Civic Work 


By VICTOR S. YARROS 


OME years ago the present writer deplored the weak- 

ness and ineffectiveness of the civic and reform organi- 
zations found in every big American community, and ven- 
tured to suggest that federation and systematic cooperation 
might considerably augment the usefulness of those or- 
ganizations (see The Survey, January 14, 1922, page 588). 
Now comes a 300-page volume from a joint committee rep- 
resenting the University of Chicago and the Union League 
club of the same metropolitan and cosmopolitan city in 
which a plea and argument for federation in the field of 
civic reform are ably presented and abundantly fortified by 
the results of a two-year inquiry into present activities in 
that field. (Chicago Civic Agencies, 1927. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50.) 

The figures given in the report are more arresting than 
any one would have cared to predict a priori. And they 
are doubtless significant for every important community in 
the United States which is wrestling with difficult problems, 
political or moral, and which is not satisfied with the rate 
of advance it is making. 

It seems that Chicago rejoices in 130 city-wide civic re- 
form organizations and in 396 neighborhood improvement 
societies, clubs or other agencies whose sole function is the 
promotion of physical and moral progress within their chosen 
sphere of influence. The combined annual budgets of these 
organizations exceed $1,000,000; they issue fifty-five reg- 
ular periodical publications for educational and propaganda 
purposes; their total membership is 1,102,126. 

No one doubts the unselfishness, the high aim and the 
fine civic spirit of these citizens, or the ability of their lead- 
ers and directors. Yet proof of their influence is wanting 
—sadly so. The recent election of W. H. Thompson to 
the ofhce of Mayor of Chicago can hardly be cited as an 
illustration of the power and practical importance of the 
numerous civic bodies of that city. Most of them, it is 
certain, were opposed to all that Thompsonism represents, 
but their showing on election day was pitiful. 

The report urges federation “to eliminate the frittering 
away of effort and enthusiasm in more or less futile and 
complicated activity,’ and says: “There is nothing that 
might not be accomplished by the united efforts of a million 
patriotic citizens.’”’ Undoubtedly these words are open to 
the charge of “naive exaggeration,” but it is tolerably ob- 
vious that more, much more, can be accomplished by united 
action than by scattered, sporadic, uncoordinated efforts. -It 
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is suggested that this be attained by general federation si*_ 
plemented by four sectional sub-federations, with a cent) | 
office, of course, and frequent meetings and conferences { 
exchange of views and the adoption of resolutions and si | 
ilar steps. Such a policy would not prevent adequate lo« 
autonomy and prompt action within narrow limits. | 
All the existing civic organizations have certain aims as | 
purposes in common—economy and efficiency in administs 
tion, for example, the reduction of the spoils area, the in| 
provement of the public schools and their separation fro 
corrupt and cheap politics, reasonable uniformity in asses) 
ments and taxation, honesty and loyalty in the police ¢) | 
partment, good transportation at fair charges, sensible traf | 
regulation and the reduction of the accident rates from va) | 
ous causes. Federation is clearly a means to the more su | 
cessful realization of these and other objectives. Machin 
and bosses would pay more attention to the demands «| 
protests of a federation representative of a million intel 
gent and public spirited men and women than they do +) 
petitions or complaints of small societies known to be sui A 
ported by a handful of persons and, as a rule, manage | 
by an executive secretary and a president. i | 
| 


To be sure, there are risks and dangers in federatio® 
The larger the organization, the greater are the chances « 
political and factional friction, of shifty compromises, «| 
surrender to the Babbitts within the organization. Courag 
and candor, rectitude and fearlessness are rare qualities’ 


promise.” | 
devil and defy the powers that be. The large organizatios 
must reckon with its timorous and wabbly elements, ii 
opportunists and its professional joiners. And yet, despitt: 
these weighty considerations, some community should tr | 
federation on a common-sense civic platform and waten|} 
the results. : 

Just now Chicago urgently needs courageous leadershis}, 
and good team work on the part of the sincere friends c'} 
clean politics and decent government. Its public schoo}, 
are menaced by demagogical and petty politics. There 1} 
a mean, reactionary element on the board of education tha 
is fighting merit and appealing to a dark, mediaeval pre}, 
vincialism, saying, for instance, that no outsider will bij 
appointed to any position in the school system, because Chi}, 
cago money should be spent in Chicago. In the City Hal} 
the old gang is back and active. We may expect a series 0+}, 
contract, graft, spoils and other scandals in some of th»}, 
departments. The mayor himself is personally honest, bu} 
he is neither willing nor able to control his appointees, and. 
moreover, he is no student of municipal problems. He ix} 
perfectly sincere in his utterances, incredibly silly and ab} 
surd as they often are. He can be exploited by astute anc, 
greedy spoilsmen. His popularity is an asset to the wasters, 
and crooks in the political underworld. { 

Cooperation with the present municipal administration 0°) 
Chicago is difficult enough, and perhaps a federation o:, 
Chicago’s civic bodies would be limited, to begin with, tc: 
negative forms of cooperation. ‘That is, it would have tc, 
warn, protest, and “kick,” rather than give positive aid. 
But Chicago has had and will again have constructive and) 
progressive administration, with which cooperation is both | 
possible and eminently desirable. 


| | 
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~ Books When They Count 


By WINIFRED NOTMAN PRINCE 


AY I have another book as good as this?” 
A small boy with rumpled hair, his hat 
in one hand and Hexapod Stories in the 
other, was one of a dozen standing in line 
behind the charging desk in the school 
library. Miss Moore, the teacher librarian, smiled at him. 
“Well, John, you liked that, did you? Bobby,” turning 
to the next boy, “what are you returning?” 

“A Child’s History of the Human Race. It’s long. But 
I like the pictures and it tells a lot of real things.” 

“Let’s see it,” demanded John. “I'll try that, Miss 
Moore.” 

The nine o’clock bell rang and several children still had 
not drawn their books. Miss Moore reluctantly sent them 
off to their classrooms. 

The library of the Elmer Avenue School, Schenectady, 
New York, is the expression of a desire shared by faculty 
and parents of the children, to give them a stimulating and 
beautiful environment in addition to a well ordered routine 
and familiarity with the three R’s. There are about five 
hundred children in this elementary school, their ages run- 
ning from five years to twelve. In its district are profes- 
sional people, skilled and unskilled artisans and merchants, 
almost all of whose children attend the school. 
There are first- and tenth-generation Ameri- 
cans, white and colored boys and girls, I. Q’s 
ranging from 65 to 170, with a mean of 112. 

A year ago, due to the drift of population, 
to which the boundaries of the school district 
had not been adjusted, three classrooms were 
vacant. For sometime it had been evident 
that there were boys and girls in the school 
who could absorb easily more than the school 
then had for them. A long series of conferences 
between the principal, Arthur L. Maxon, the 
parents and the faculty developed a plan for 
enriching the curriculum by in- 
creased opportunity for expres- 
sion in the fine and industrial 
arts, including literature and 
literary expression, by more em- 
phasis on the natural and social 
sciences, and by individual work 
in reading, writing and arith- 
metic. The plan was submitted 
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to the Board of Education which approved the use of 4 
vacant room as a library and the Superintendent of Schools 
assigned an additional teacher to the faculty to permit one 
teacher to devote full time to the library. A committee of 
fathers from the parent teachers association assumed the 
burden of raising funds to buy books and an individual 
appeal was made to every parent of a child in the school. 

The conversion of the formal classroom with its screwed- 
down desks and long blackboard into a charming room with 
color and life was a simple and delightful task for a com- 
mittee headed by the principal. The blackboard was covered 
with burlap as a backgound for maps and pictures. The 
open shelves that lined the walls, and the tables and chairs 
that replaced the desks were painted bluish green and 
theatrical gauze softened the glare from the southern 
windows that had made the room unpopular as a classroom. 
A Japanese print or two, an old color print of the city, 
a Maxfield Parrish were hung and the golden oak wood- 
work faded into the background. 

The next step was to collect, index and classify all the 
books already in the school. The classrooms yielded up 
their stores of geographical and historical supplementary 
readers and their few cherished story books and collections 
of verse, with some misgiving that their public- 
mindedness might lose them what they had and win 
no substantial return. 

A study of the multifarious book lists followed. 
‘There were certain broad principles that the com- 
mittee had in mind, which took form as a result of 
conferences with the Library Extension Division of 
the New York State Department of Education, and 
of visits to the libraries of the City and Country 
School and the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
in New York City. In the first place, the library 
should acquaint the children with the books that 
open up interesting fields for browsing. If boys and 
girls, on leaving school, turn for their amusements 

only to the magazines and 

. penny dreadfuls that describe 
sex hysteria they might almost 

as well have been left illiter- 

* ate. And so, as a start, half 
the money was apportioned 

\ to story books from Mother 


Ne Goose to Huckleberry Finn, 
Lala 
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Analysis of standard reading tests of 165 children in Elmer Avenue School, Schenectady, N.Y.: Solid line—Gain or loss during seven- 
month period before installation of school library. Broken line—G ain or loss during seven-month period after installation of library 
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with care to include stories of foreign children in trans- 
lation, such as Heidi, Nils, Inger Johaneson, the terribly 
good-natured Anne, and the immortal Pinocchio. A special 
effort was made to find easily read books which give his- 
torical perspective and answer questions about insects, birds, 
animals and rocks. 

Second, the attitude of mind which turns to authorities 
for information in a given field should be encouraged from 
the outset. This is the antidote for the nibbling habit. Ac- 
cordingly, an attempt was made to select a few first-rate 
books in travel and science, most of them well illustrated, 
and a few source books in history, by means of which 
teachers might introduce the children to the problems of 
weighing evidence. 

Finally, we sought picture books which train the eye un- 
consciously in color and line and give a feeling of intimacy 
with foreign countries, a sense of kinship in spite of language 
separation, perhaps even a desire to know languages other 
than English. And so the library has Walter Crane and 
Leslie Brooke, Kate Greenaway, Arthur Rackham, the 
pupils of Professor Cizek, pictures from Bohemia, Russia, 
Germany, France, Poland, Scandinavia, Italy, Japan. 

Before the library had been operating six months it had 
become a vital part of the school life. That it is so is un- 
doubtedly due in large measure to the indefatigable and 
understanding young woman who presides over it. She and 
Arthur L. Maxon, the principal, have worked out the specific 
contribution of the teacher-librarian. Each grade, as a unit, 
visits the library for one period in each week and receives 
definite instruction in the use of books. The second grade 
youngsters, who are beginning to read with understanding, 
learn to examine the table of contents to find out what is 
in the book, or to read the list of illustrations in order to 
turn directly to the desired picture. The first graders, as 
they sit in the circle in the story corner, hear part of .The 
Cock, the Mouse and the little Red Hen or Ameliar-Ann 
and the Green Umbrella or Two Wooden Soldiers to entice 
them to further reading. The fourth grade has an hour 
of modern poetry from This Singing World, the third 
grade from Silver Pennies—Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell 


and Robert Frost as well as Shakespeare and Rossetti, 


Stevenson and Eugene Field. 
Or the fifth grade, in this in- 
land city, smells the salt and 
feels the swell of the waves 
as they learn to know Mase- 
field. Cargoes is illustrated by 
Gordon Grant’s Story of the 
Ship. The sixth grade is in- 
troduced to the Quennells 
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and Fabre, to Jules Verne and Robert Louis Stevensdii | 

At other times individual students in small groups a’ } 
sent to the library by their grade teachers to search f.| | 
answers to definite questions, or simply to read what th= | 
please, or to look around. For there is much to see ar) 
think about. There is the Wonderground map of Londo. 
with its blue river winding across it and its red bus line | 
the bridges, St. Paul’s, Westminster, Peter Pan in Ken:|} 
ington Gardens. There are the curious colored prints fro 4 | 
Japan, by the master, Hiroshige. There is the collection «| | 
boats made by the fourth grade and added to by childre 
from the first to the sixth grades. There are the Cize || 
posters and the fossils and the butterflies. And the childre |} 
look about them and are carried out of a small world int: 
a bigger. M | 

Finally the library has contributions to make to the clas«’ } 
rooms. The third grade is studying American Indians. Ths)} 
teacher in charge received Hodge’s Handbook, the America 
Museum publications, the clipping file with pictures by th‘ } 
Taos group, Dawn Boy, records of Indian music and "} 
goodly number of Indian story books. And those book: 
remain in the corner library as long as they are useful. “J 

So much for the general results of bringing the childres 
into contact with the world of books. It may well be ques} 
tioned whether the results in reading ability justify the ex!§ 
penditure of money and children’s time and the addition oj 
a full-time teacher-librarian to the faculty. An attempt ha 
been made to measure the effect of the library on the chi! %§ 
dren’s growth in reading ability by an analysis of the record | 
of the standard reading tests. | 

For this study, the seven months period before the library § 


tt 


or one month less than the increase in chronological age 
The median increase after the installation of the library wan 
twelve months. It will be appreciated that the number o/} 


children studied is small and the period of time during which¥ 
the experiment has been carried on is too short for definite} 
conclusions. 


The indication is clear, however, that, in addi ‘ 
tion to giving a valuable fa. 
miliarity with study tools anc, 
with literature, this public 
school library has increasec 
the ability of the childrer?’ 
to recognize words and to in: 
terpret them—the ultimate 
test of an elementary school 

_ reading program. 


A College Mental Health Department 


By MILTON HARRINGTON, M. D. 


EFORE we can discuss intelligently the problem 
of organizing a mental hygiene department in 
a college or university we must be perfectly clear 
as to what mental hygiene really is. I know, for 
example, a certain gentleman, a college professor 
at that, who always talks about “giving” mental hygiene 
to the students and who maintains that the right time to 
“sive” it to them is while they are still in preparatory 
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school, not after they have come to college. It would almost | 
seem that this gentleman looks upon preservation of mental 
health as a sort of pickling process to which the mind of - 
the student may be subjected, after which it may be ex- | 
pected to keep indefinitely. | 
Unfortunately there is no psychological nostrum to be ' 
ladled out in clinic or consulting room which will keep the 
mind in good order. Mental health, like health of the body, 
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is to be maintained in only one way and that is by living in 
accordance with the laws of health. We may say that what 
a man is—whether he is strong or weak, whether he pos- 
sesses those qualities of mind which constitute what we call 
mental health or whether he does not—depends on two 
things: heredity and environment. The college has nothing 
to do with the heredity of its students. That was settled 
for good or ill long before they came to it. All the college 
can do is to take the student as it finds him and give him 
the best environment possible while he is under its care. 
Mental hygiene in the college then is mainly a matter of 
providing each student with an environment suited to his 
own particular requirements, of seeing that he is not sub- 
jected to any stress or strain under which he will break 
down or suffer harm and that, at the same time, sufficiently 
heavy demands are made upon him to toughen his mental 
and moral fiber and to call forth the best that is in him. 

It is obvious that caring for the mental health of the 
student body is not a job that can be performed by any 
one individual. Everybody connected with the institution 
must have a part in the mental hygiene program—adminis- 
trative officers, teachers and students. 

There is a familiar saying that what is everybody’s busi- 
mess is nobody’s business and this is just as true here as 
elsewhere. The Latin professor’s mind is on the teaching 
of Latin, the physics professor’s on the teaching of physics, 
while each administrative officer is kept busy attending to 
matters that fall within his own particular department. 
Should there not be some one whose business it is to see 
that the needs of the student are being properly cared for 
from the standpoint of his mental health? And is it not 
obvious that the person to do this is the trained psychiatrist ? 
The psychiatrist is a man whose life has been spent in study- 
ing mental bbreakdowns and why they occur. He, better than 
any one else, is in a position to know how such wrecks may 
be prevented and what the college must do or avoid doing 
in its dealings with the student in order to keep him healthy. 

However, before the employment of a college psychiatrist 
can be much more than an impressive gesture, it is necessary 
to face the problem of building an organization through 
which he can do efficient work. 


people’s needs, the first thing necessary in a mental hy- 
giene program must be to have some method of keeping our- 
selves informed as to what these needs are. We must know 
the individuals whose mental health we are seeking to protect 
and the conditions under which they live. In the small 
colleges of earlier days the teachers were personally ac- 
quainted with all their students and the students were 
intimately acquainted with each other. The college was 
a social unit. Today, however, a man or woman may 
graduate without knowing, even by sight, many of the stu- 
dents in the same class. If the students have lost contact 
with each other, they have to an even greater degree lost 
contact with their instructors. 

We cannot scrap our large institutions. The only course 
open seems to be to break the college up into a number of 
units, each having its own individual social life. The logical 
thing to do would seem to be to make the dormitory the 
unit. In order that it might be a unit in more than name 
it would of course be desirable for each dormitory to have 
its own dining room and recreation rooms and for the stu- 


peor mental hygiene is simply a matter of meeting 
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dents occupying it to form themselves into a definite organ- 
ization. In fact, it would be a good thing to drop the term 
dormitory and call the unit by some name indicating that 
it is more than a place in which to sleep. 

Having broken up the student body into groups of con- 
venient size, the next thing would be a means of maintaining 
personal contact between the mental hygiene department 
and the students. My plan would be to do this through 
proctors or counsellors drawn from the younger members 
of the teaching staff who would work under the direction 
of the mental health officer. In the type of college I know 
best (not coeducational) the counsellor would live in the 
dormitory with his men, eat his meals in the dormitory 
dining room and smoke his after-dinner pipe in the dormitory 
lounge. By such means it would be easy for him to keep in 
close touch with every member of the group committed to 
his care. 


ACH counsellor would have charge of, say, a hundred 

students. It would be his duty at the beginning of the 
year to make a careful study of each student entering his 
group. He would, of course, be provided with all the data 
available as, for example, the results of medical examina- 
tions, college entrance examinations, and any psychological 
tests which the entering student might have been required 
to take. After this initial stock-taking, the counsellor would 
follow his group through their college careers. Whenever 
he found that one of his students was not getting along 
satisfactorily, that he was unhappy or inefficient in his work 
or in some other way was unadjusted to this environment, 
he would investigate the matter. If the trouble were a 
simple one he would deal with it himself. If he found it 
too difficult to handle alone, he would take it to the psychi- 
atrist, and counsellor and psychiatrist would work the prob- 
lem out between them. Wherever it seemed necessary or 
desirable to do so, the psychiatrist would of course take 
the student under his personal care. 

Two essential procedures must be emphasized here: First, 
records of the students should be kept by the counsellors 
and should be on file in the psychiatrist’s office. Such 
records would be valuable not merely for the information 
contained in them but also because they would make for 
better work on the part of the counsellors. Scientific investi- 
gators in all fields have found that good note taking is the 
first essential of accurate observation. It would, of course 
be the duty of the psychiatrist to instruct his assistants in 
note taking and to see that this work was kept up to a 
satisfactory level. 

Second, staff conferences should be held at regular and 
frequent intervals. In these staff conferences the difficult 
cases and the problems growing out of them could be con- 
sidered by the mental hygiene department as a whole. These 
conferences, if properly conducted, would not only be in- 
structive but would, also serve to stimulate and keep alive 
the interest of the counsellors in their work. 

The chief objections likely to be raised against any plan 
of organization such as I have here outlined would be on 
the grounds of expense and the radical changes it would 
involve in the organization of the college. If we want 
mental health and the happiness it brings for ourselves and 
for our children we must be prepared to pay the price that 
it will cost. In our various cities and towns we now have 
health officers whose business it is to protect the physical 
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health of the inhabitants, but no one would be so foolish 
as to expect the health officer to go off into a room by him- 
self and there do something that would banish disease from 
the community. Physical health has been improved through 
new and better waterworks and sewage disposal plants, 
through improvements in housing conditions, and compul- 
sory vaccination, and a variety of other far-reaching re- 
forms that have cost a great deal of money, have profoundly 
modified our way of living and have in many cases aroused 
the bitterest opposition. 

Health of the mind, like health of the body, is only to 
be had as a result of great expenditure of money and effort 
and at the price of many changes in our established habits 
and beliefs. If the plan I have here outlined seems over- 
ambitious, it is simply because people have not yet awakened 
to the real significance of the mental hygiene movement. 
As a matter of fact, I have here done nothing more than 
touch upon one aspect of the mental health problem in the 
college. I have suggested a method of coming to grips with 

of mobilizing the forces of the college under expert 
leadership in an attempt to study students and their needs. 
I have said nothing, however, as to how these needs are 
to be met, nor of classroom instruction in the principles of 
mental hygiene, although these also are essential parts of 
a mental health program. 


East and West 


By BARBARA DEWLANEY 
5 IXTY college students 
gathered at the Monte- 
zuma Mountain School 
near San Francisco and 
spent their ‘Thanksgiving 
holiday studying some of 
the economic, social, racial 
and political problems 
which are common to the 
peoples of the Pacific. The 
group made up the second 
annual Northern Cali- 
fornia Student Institute of 
Pacific Relations (see The 
Survey, February 15, 1927, 
The delegates, who came from six California 
British, Chinese, 


page 651). 
colleges, represented eight nationalities: 
Filipino, Indian, Korean, Japanese, Russian and American. 
Problems peculiar to the Pacific Coast—the Chinese and 


Manchurian situation, and questions confronting India, 
Korea and the Philippines—were considered in three sepa- 
rate sections under student leadership, each group holding 
two and sometimes three sessions daily. The Institute was 
convened as a whole for two closing sessions to listen to 
group reports and to correlate findings. No resolutions 
were passed. The group felt that the recognition of facts and 
conditions by the interested peoples is the first step in the 
direction of any permanent solution of irritating problems. 

Perhaps the most definite suggestions came from the group 
considering problems peculiar to the Coast. In the belief 
that race prejudice is one of the chief factors of unrest in 
this area, the group tried to work out means for creating 
an attitude of racial understanding. 

Holding that teachers to a large extent influence the 
attitude of their pupils toward the race question, the group 
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suggested that courses which increase understanding of other . 
races and respect for the contributions to civilization of 
other peoples be emphasized in the professional training of 
teachers. It was also urged by the group that teachers make 
a more positive effort to establish a feeling of racial equality ’ 
among their students. The students further felt that text-_ 
books in Pacific Coast schools should include information | 
about the Orient and representative Oriental literature. , 
This would follow the Japanese example of including - 
similar American material in the schoolbooks used by thet: 
children of that country. H 

The Institute is to be an annual affair on the Pacific. 
Coast. Though the registration this year was not larger ° 
than last, the general interest in the undertaking has been | 
greater. In attempting to face facts and exchange views on 
inter-racial questions and to meet with foreign delerateame 
many of whom are prospective leaders in their own countries, 4 
these students are, in a very real sense, discovering for them- : 
selves the meaning and the method of genuine education. 


The Class-room Teacher Speaks - 
By ADELE PARKER 


N view of the present confusion and battle-smoke of nd 
Chicago public school situation, one brief speech made | 

at the last annual convention of the National Education ¥ 
Association in Seattle deserves to be rescued from the dusty 
tomes that record every word spoken at that august as-— 
sembly. This was a speech made in the Department of } 
Class-room Teachers in a symposium on The Outstanding | 
Benefits Conferred Upon Teachers by Our Boards of | 
Education. (Note that the topic referred to benefits to the 
teachers, not to benefits to the schools or to the children.) 
Ten teachers took part in the discussion. 

Most of the ten “fished around” (as one put it) and’ 
found some good things to say about school boards. In | 
some places salary increases were chalked up to their credit; 
in others, tenure, sabbatical leave and rest rooms. But one 
teacher spoke her mind quite freely. This was Anise Slattery — 
of Chicago, formerly president of the Elementary Teachers’ 4] 
Councils of that city. Miss Slattery aimed to give the “low 4} 
down” on school boards, at least in Chicago. For, while | 
Chicago teachers have had large salary increases in the past, »}) 
while they have had life tenure during efficiency, while they 
have the best pension system in the country, from the 4 
teachers’ standpoint the organized teachers of Chicago have 
secured these benefits—in some cases through the state 


of the school board. Miss Siete said: 


Considerable doubt is being cast in various quarters upon 
the value of a lay Board of Education as the agency for settling | 
the policy to be followed by the public schools. However, we | 
have such boards and though we are uncertain what we should op 
do with them we are not prepared to do without them until 1} 


should take their place. We in Chicago try to work with the 4 
Board, but only the most extreme optimists expect to receive 
benefits from them. In trying to determine questions of school | 
policy, Boards are faced by a choice made difficult by their | 
lack of expert knowledge of the matters upon which they must | 
make a decision. 

Their decisions are further complicated by the fact that there | 
are differences of opinion as to the purpose of public education. ' 

An English economist said in a recent publication: “In all 
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a means of making one class more useful to another. And 
there are others who think of it as a spiritual force serving 
a master purpose and not the convenience or profit of a system. 
Education to these minds is a means of making a man or 
woman freer, to enable the poorest person, as St. Augustine 
says, to carry within him his own fate.” 

The proponents of the first-named theory can always get 
the attention of Boards of Education which are, as a matter 
of fact, largely recruited from this class. Those of the second 
group are not so sure of a hearing. The results of their ideal 
education do not lend themselves to measurement as part of 
the accomplishment of a “standard school.” 

In this confusion of purpose would it not seem natural to 
give a hearing to the teachers, if they are in any sense a pro- 
fessional body? 

Four years ago, Chicago teachers had an official organiza- 
tion, Chicago Teachers’ Councils, recognized by the Board of 
Education and established under its rules. By means of this 
organization teachers were enabled to present their views of- 
ficially to the superintendent who is an officer qualified by law 
to make recommendations to the Board of Education. 

At this time a new Board of Education employed a new 
superintendent and proposed a new plan of school organiza- 
tion and administration. The teachers in their Council meet- 
ings discussed the proposed plan and found it, in their judg- 
ment, not good. They said so officially. On recommendation 
of the superintendent the Councils were abolished and the 
official voice of the teachers silenced. 
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Perhaps you are wondering when I am to reach the benefits. 
We have now arrived. When you are considering progress 
it is well to know exactly where you are when you start, and 
any one making this point beyond question clear may be said 


to have conferred a benefit upon those whose position is so 
defined. 


This meeting is devoted to discussing the professional welfare 
of teachers. Before you consider professional welfare you must 
have a profession. No group of people can claim to be a pro- 
fession when the organization, administration, methods and 
very purpose of their work are determined without their 
participation and cooperation. ‘This is what the Chicago 
teachers are, and unlike some other groups they know it. All 
the important matters in connection with their work are 
determined by the usual plumbers and public efficiency experts, 
butchers and bakers and bankers, club women and candlestick 
makers who happen at any given time to compose the Board 
of Education. They have told us where we are. Where we 
are going I do not know. That will depend somewhat upon 
how these things look to the class-room teachers of America. 


Miss Slattery’s speech won markedly more applause than 
any other speech. One teacher was heard to remark, ‘See 
what a difference tenure makes!” For Miss Slattery is 
acknowledged to be a superior teacher and according to the 
state law of Illinois she cannot be dismissed for expressing 
her opinion—even of the Chicago school board. 


Informal Adult Education 


By JOHN W. HERRING 


HE purpose of this article is to sketch some of the 

educational plottings and doings afoot in Cleveland, 

for Cleveland is at it again. his most experimental 

of cities may be termed the country’s official taster. 

No one knows why Cleveland is what she is in this 
respect. Some say Tom Johnson, some say the climate, 
which provides the adversity against which men whet their 
spirits. For better or for worse, Cleveland is wedded to 
social experimentation. 

Perhaps thirty thousand adults go to school more or 
less sedulously in Cleveland, and through libraries, colleges, 
museums, civic and religious institutions they make up a 
great composite university of the people. Out of this wealth 
of interest and prolixity of endeavor have come the begin- 
nings of a new statesmanship in the whole of the city’s 
education. 

One unusual phase of Cleveland’s educational activity is 
in the field of those informal agencies that have not ordina- 
tily been put in the category of schools. Rising out of 
‘them has come an experiment in community coordination 
called the Adult Education Association. Its purpose is to 
imcrease opportunities for adults to gain education in the 
social-cultural fields. Discussion groups, forums and similar 
undertakings are its “informal” province. One of its 
founders dubbed it the City Talking Society. It is far from 
ashamed of the allegation. It claims descent from the old 
town meeting and strives definitely to recover its values in 
the modern polyglot city. 

The effort is two years old. It is organized under an 
advisory committee of one hundred and a board of directors 
chosen to express as many racial, religious and economic 
viewpoints as practicable. It is supported in part by funds 


locally subscribed and in part by a gift from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The Association follows three main lines of attack: first, 
the neighborhood; second, the large downtown conference; 
third, the maintenance of a central service for leader-train- 
ing, for providing speakers, for suggesting study materials. 
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The neighborhood line of attack is the main column of 
the whole program for it offers the best chance of reaching 
people who are not of the elect “three per cent” of the city. 
In general, the neighborhood campaign seeks the growth of 
informal colleges of the people, folk colleges with broad 
curricula. The various types of neighborhood activity de- 
serve special mention. The forum is valuable as a convener 
of widely varying types, races and creeds, a defender of free 
speech and tolerance and a platform for the presentation of 
stimulating social viewpoints—a genuinely dynamic educa- 
tion. The round table encourages closer study, cooperative 
thinking, fraternalism. The association aids a discussion 
league in which younger people of various colors and reli- 
gions meet on a non-sectarian and non-propagandist basis. 
The league is a youth movement in the germ. 

The lecture series permits a consecutive presentation of 
the various aspects of a theme, thus correcting one of the 
faults of the forum. The attempt is made to arrange series 
of lectures which are not only consecutive in themselves 
but which lead out from series to series, progressing from 
immediate interests of the group to more advanced social and 
cultural subjects. 

The services of the library and other institutions through 
the association to the neighborhood is unique and highly 
important. Ideally conceived, the association is the co- 
operative effort of civic educational agencies to serve the 
people more effectively. 


The best practical illustration of the downtown conference 
plan was the conference on foreign affairs held in February, 
1927. Fifteen organizations participated. ‘The first day’s 
sessions dealt with the League of Nations and the finances 
of Europe; the second with Latin America, About eight 
hundred people took part in four or more of the ten sessions. 
The Socratic method was admirably applied. People really 
came to study and discuss, not to be tickled. Twelve thou- 
sand bibliographies and other leaflets were distributed. The 
press carried full accounts of each session to a million readers 
in seventy informative news stories. 


The third line of attack is the certral service bureau. The 
chief service thus far given is as a speakers’ bureau, which 
has filled four hundred and fifty engagements in two years. 
This bureau brings a speaker to Cleveland to deliver a 
group of addresses at a greatly reduced cost to the individual 
organization. In some cases this means merely a financial 
saving. In most cases it means that without this service 
the luncheon club or youth group or forum would have been 
unable to secure the speaker at all. 5 


The work of the association in leader-training, serving as 
a clearing house for the ideas of its member organizations, 
suggesting study materials, is barely begun. The demand 
is unquestioned and the strategic position of the association 
is obvious. : 


The difficulties are legion, and chief among them are the 
demands on the directors. Here is a job that calls for an 
educator of a new stripe, who must finance, organize, pioneer 
in social relations, as well as teach; a liaison officer between 
a hundred groups, an animated curriculum and a friend of 
humanity, And here, incidentally, is opportunity for real 
educational adventure, for a most intimate experiment in 
civic cooperation and for an experience that leads straight 
to the quick of American life. 

The program of the association is not regarded as com- 
plete, by the groups concerned or by the community at large. 
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There are obvious fields of usefulness which it has not yer 
been possible to enter. As the undertaking continues, new 
types of community education and new methods of using 
them continually appear. 

The wider significance of the association is evidenced ir 
the fact that half a dozen other cities are observing ite 
program and in several instances have begun related pro- 
grams. 


CIVIL SERVICE has been added to the list of opportunities] 
for Ohio students who, during their college course, alternate 
five weeks of study with five weeks of business or industrial) 
experience. In notice of examination for laboratory aids at! 
the National Aeronautical Research Laboratory at Dayton... 
occurs this paragraph: “Part-time Employment: Persons ap- 
pointed on a part-time basis will be assigned to duty for 
alternating periods of four or five weeks. This offers attractive 
employment to students in the cooperative courses at Antioch 
College ... and at the University of Cincinnati, both of which 
institutions have regulations permitting students to accept such 
alternating appointments as these and thus partially detrag 
the expenses of their education.” 


“WHAT is an engineering education?” is the title of a bulletin: 
just issued by the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Missouri, “to place before students and advisers of 
secondary schools information regarding the study of this 
branch of learning. . . . The bulletin was 
prepared, not with the thought of influencing 
boys in the choice of a career, but to place’ 
before them, while they are yet in preparatory 
schools, information that will help them in 
choosing their preparatory work for this diffi- 
cult professional field. The bulletin analyzes. 
typical engineering curricula, showing the percentages of time 
required in various subjects to complete the work required for 
a degree, and suggests broadly courses to be pursued in pre- 
paratory schools by those who expect to follow engineering as 
a profession.” 


HOW much should an American city pay its teachers? The 
local Teachers Association has tried to answer this question 
for teachers in the public schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
through a survey undertaken late in February, 1927. The 
report of this survey has 
just been published by 
the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association, Inc. It was 
compiled by Marion K. 
McKay and Coston E, 
Warne, Director and 
Assistant Director of 
the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The re- 
port covers past and 
present salary schedules 
in Pittsburgh and in 
comparable communities, ; 
the changes in the cost of living in recent years, the training. 
and experience of the teaching groups, the actual expenditures 
of teachers for necessities and their budget requirements fort 
a cultural life. There is “a summary of conclusions to be 
drawn from this study,” and a careful presentation of the 
statistical data on which the conclusions are based. The report. 
contains no specific recommendations. 


1900 1905 1906 1913 1915 1918 1919 1920 1921 


The spread of salaries of elementary 
school teachers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“But What Good Came of It at Last?” 


By JUNE PURCELL-GUILD 


RESENT methods of gauging the accomplishments 
of social work seem increasingly inadequate. Con- 
sidering merely the mounting annual budget of 
the community fund organizations of the country, 
a more accurate inventory of the attainments of 

social work would seem to be indicated. Over $60,000,000 
was raised for social work last year in approximately three 
hundred cities; and this was only about 40 per cent of the 
budgets of the agencies financed by community funds. 
What is this money buying—not only in terms of cases 
opened and closed, visits made, or relief given, but in im- 
proved social status? This question is not new; “measuring 
sticks” have been called for, before this. (See The Survey, 
Jan. 15, page 465; Mar. 15, 1926, page 683.) But where 
shall we'turn for the answer—to annual reports, ‘“‘educa- 
tional” publicity, conference discussions, the study of the 
volume and cost of social work? 

As social workers, we have been accustomed to maintain 
that social case work is, or should be, the foundation of 
at least three-fourths of social work; possibly we could 
assemble a not unimpressive brief in support of the view 
that the best group work, the most effective community 
organization is built upon the basic principles of social 
case work. If, however, contributors to social work suddenly 
| became higher critics of social organization and financing, 
where is the evidence that we are “developing personalities” 
and “bringing individuals into more harmonious relationship 
with their social environment?” To what extent are we 
“effecting better social relationships by dealing with indi- 
viduals one by one?” If contributors lost satisfaction in 
vague notions of doing good and demanded analyses of 
actual improvements in life trends, where are our proofs? 

Most social workers have a sincere and a surpassing faith 
in social work. But, are we not substituting a belief in our 
worth for a demonstration of the facts? Are we translating 
a technical terminology “rehabilitation of families,” “adjust- 
ment of personalities,” into the language of the business 
man who is beginning to ask just what is his money buy- 
ing? If the accomplishments of social work are definite, 
specific, and tangible, why do we not measure them? If 
they are not concrete, are they worth the dollars they are 
costing? In other words, are we consistently and insistently 
testing social progress in terms of social work costs? Are 
we any nearer the perfection of a measurement of social 
progress in terms of case accomplishment, or in any other 
exact terms—than we were ten years ago? The day when 
a clear and precise evaluation of social work should be 
available is approaching, if it has not already arrived. The 
extensive adoption of the community fund method of financ- 
ing social work has apparently precipitated the issue. 

Previous to federated financing, social work was in- 
adequately supported by a small group of the emotionally 


benevolent, the socially ambitious, the religiously stimulated, 
and a few others. With financial federation has come a 
widespread—almost a universal—participation in giving. 
Cities which previously had a few hundred contributors 
to social agencies now have thousands of contributors to 
their community funds. Through the broader appeal of 
the-one-big-campaign-a-year a much larger annual budget 
for social work has resulted. Cities which used to collect 
thousands now collect hundreds of thousands; a few which 
formerly collected thousands have been able to pass the 
million mark. The year-round publicity of many of the 
funds has increased interest in social problems and agencies 
and knowledge of them. Campaign publicity has repeatedly 
called attention to the elimination of duplication in social 
effort, the increased economy of administration, the improv- 
ing standards of work. To put campaigns over, promises 
of social betterment have been made which must be kept 
if campaigns of the future are to be put over. 

The widespread solicitation of business and professional 
men and of employes in industry has brought many new 
givers to social work; new in the sense that they formerly 
did not give at all; new in the sense that they are the type 
which expect tangible returns for money spent. The fear 
of some that maximum budgets have already been reached 
in some places may become a universal reality unless more 
exact tests of the effectiveness of social work are produced. 
Nor should social workers be satisfied to wait until con- 
tributors can no longer be aroused by the emotional appeal. 
No small part of professional responsibility lies in the educa- 
tion of the public on social conditions, on how the conditions 
are being met, and in what respect—if at all—social work 
as at present organized is failing. 


T is doubtful, however, whether the majority of social 

workers have begun to realize that a broader support 
for social work increases the necessity for a systematic social 
accounting. The reverse almost seems true. There seems 
to be a tendency for agencies which are already somewhat 
removed from personal contact with givers by the fund 
organization, to be neglectful in keeping the public informed 
of their accomplishments and progress. This is true even 
of agencies which in pre-fund days always made some re- 
port to givers, to hold their interest and financial support. 
If social work is to justify itself as worthy of increasing 
support in the future, sustained professional thinking must 
now be focused on the issue, until a satisfactory formula 
for testing social treatment has been evolved. 

First, the growing bill for social work in the United 
States should be brought forcibly to the attention of all 
social workers. The need of giving honest value in trained 
service, hours of work, and maximum efficiency in opera- 
tion should be re-emphasized. Conceivably, also, a still 
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closer scrutiny of the personality and character, the educa- 
tion and training of those who ask an opportunity to help 
spend the money collected from the public is implied. 

Again, more and more earnest consideration may ap- 
propriately be given to the working out of a professional 
philosophy at once optimistic and intellectually unimpeach- 
able. Too often are the failures of social work predicated 
on the basis of an insufficient budget. Too seldom is there 
a frank admission that the problems of many individuals 
are unsolvable with present technical facilities. In a recent 
study Dr. William Healy and Augusta Bronner show that 
over one half of the cases in a series of juvenile delinquents 
known to them in Chicago and Boston “continued into 
careers of vice and crime.’ Such figures from a source of 
undoubted scientific standards and accuracy put the public 
claims of many a pettifogging social worker to shame. A 
claim to near-perfection, or a failure to weigh every result 
attained, hinders progress and will ultimately prove a 
boomerang. Most physicians admit that 90 per cent of their 
patients would get well, or die, as inevitably without 
medical attention as with it. The advancing power and 
influence of the medical profession suggest the wisdom of 
its ethics, 

Then, too, the long-range test for social accomplishment 
is rarely applied, except:in future terms. How often do we 
attempt to picture today as it would have been if five 
years ago all professional social work had been completely 
destroyed and abandoned? Read any social work publicity: 
“Protect the citizens of the future by giving to the children 
of today.” Well enough, perhaps, but why do we not point 
out more often in what way the children of today are bet- 
ter off because of all that was done for them yesterday and 
last year? Hopes for the future should be based on the 
accomplishments of the past. Should it not be possible to 
prove that the complex problems of modern life, great 
though they be, would have been enormously magnified 
even during the past five years, if all protective, preventive, 
and alleviatory measures had been omitted ? 

Finally, let us be busy working out actual measurements 
of social performance and apply them with the same regu- 
larity as we record activity. Let us not be content to ac- 
cept the nature of our labor as essentially unfathomable 
and invisible. The spiritual and intangible quality of work 
with individuals is inestimable and could not be lessened 
because of a counting and evaluation of the constructive 
services which have a definite and material value. Should 
we not, as a matter of routine, make each year a thorough 
study of our records to determine the progress made in 
solving the problems presented ? 


PARTIAL summary of a study of the records of a 
family agency of average high standards, in a mid- 
western city of approximately 250,000 population, is here- 
with given. The figures are not offered as conclusive 
evidence of anything. From a somewhat new approach they 
do seem to offer a crude appraisal of the attainments of 
one group of average case workers. These data were com- 
piled under the direction of the writer, from the original 
records of the agency. The figures and the estimates of 
progress are, it is believed, as accurate as a carefully made 
schedule, rechecking, and supervision could make them. 
One group of fifty consecutive current case records was 
studied in elaborate detail by an exceptionally capable and 
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well trained worker. These cases were analyzed with com-- 
plete objectivity as they were not cases under her care. 
These fifty cases were of recent intake; none had been © 
known to the organization longer than fifteen months; the 
average time under care was seven months, Another group 
of fifty-four current cases was analyzed by several workers | 
who were responsible for the cases and were selected by 
them as exceptional examples of constructive services ren- — 
dered. It is interesting to note that the percentage of cases 
in this group apparently “unimproved” was greater than 
in the short time group. The fifty-four cases had been under © 
the care of the agency more than four years on the average; _ 
two cases for more than thirteen years; but they had been © 
“active” only about three times as long as the cases in the 
other group. As many problems remained unsolved in these | 
cases why had they not been continuously active? Will the — 
policy of closing old cases, so that there may be time for 
new ones be discarded some day, as dubious social technique ? 
The data contained in the one hundred and four schedules 

is published here for the first time. 


ACTIVITY RECORDED IN Firry CURRENT CONSECUTIVE CASE RECORDS 
IN THE REGULAR FILES OF A LARGE FAMILY AGENCY 


These cases had been under care an average of seven months each | 
Number of visits 566, average 11.3 per case i 
“ 


Family visits 259, CPE ata! 

Other visits 307, < Gana ‘ 
Number of office interviews 150, s a ec a 
Number of letters 239, ne Are ai 

Sent 121, y 87 Ve Vesa BL 

Received 118, € Po en oe i a 
Number of physical examinations, medical, and dental 

treatments 28 : 
Number of times hospital care secured 4 
Number of times mental examinations secured 4 
Number of times institutional care of permanent nature 

secured 4 
Number of times temporary care or shelter secured 8 
Number of times housing conditions changed 3 
Number of times employment secured 9 
Number of support actions prosecuted 3 
Number of mothers’ pensions secured 2 
Number of recreational opportunities secured I 
Number of Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets provided 5 | 
Total value of material relief furnished $1,821.00 r 


ACTIVITY RECORDED IN FIFTY-FOUR CURRENT CASES CHOSEN AS OUT- — 
STANDING EXAMPLES OF SERVICES RENDERED 


These cases had been known to the agency; on the average, for — 
more than four years, but had been active less than two years » 


Number of visits 1,748, average 32.3 per case 
“cc 


Number of office interviews 839, 15.6 sin me dee 
Number of letters 560, ce TOs2 ae es 

Sent 256, a 45775 - 

Received 304, ss BOs 
Number of physical examinations, medical and dental 

treatments 218 
Number of times hospital care secured 54 
Number of times mental examinations secured 22 
Number of times institutional care of permanent nature 

secured 15 
Number of times temporary care or shelter secured 14 
Number of times housing conditions changed 17 
Number of times employment secured (58 temporary 

jobs included) 69 
Number of support actions prosecuted 16 
Number of mothers’ pensions secured 3 
Number of recreational opportunities secured 21 


Number of Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets provided 126 © 
Total value of material relief furnished $12,827.00 


Other miscellaneous activities listed in these fifty-four re 
cords: work periods arranged in exchange for relief, 75 
instruction in home economics given, 27 times; appearances 
in the juvenile court, 26; in criminal court, 5; property 
titles looked up, adoptions verified, other records consulted, “ 
20 times. : 
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All this activity undoubtedly brought hope and cheer 
into the lives of hundreds of people. As such the value of 
social case work is obvious. But in terms of lasting social 
improvement, what did it all mean? ‘“But what good came 
of it at last?” quoth little Peterkin.’ 

The final answer may never be given. These particular 
cases were still active and their ultimate outcome in doubt, 
therefore. A tentative conclusion could be drawn on the 
progress made in improving status from the time the cases 
had been first opened until the time of the study. Ac- 
cordingly, a searching analysis was made of all the problems 
presented in an effort to determine the trend of the families 
while under the care of the agency. It must be admitted 
that a number of records failed to picture the original 
situation in language specific enough to give succeeding 
workers exact information on prior conditions. In a smaller 
number of cases the present status was also vague. 

In the group of short-time cases, the conclusions regard- 
ing changes in general family status since the original 
contact of the agency were as follows: 


Condition of the family apparently improved 23 cases 
Condition of the family apparently unimproved 14 cases 
Record too vague to justify an opinion 13 cases 
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In the group of long time cases the conclusions were as 
follows: 


Condition of the family apparently improved 
Condition of the family apparently unimproved 
Condition of the family apparently worse than before 5 cases 


24 cases 
25 cases 


That is, in forty-seven of the one hundred and four cases, 
improvement in status was noted, although in many instances 
the improvement was rated as “slight” or not of an assured 
character. In thirty-nine cases no improvement could be 
seen. On the other hand, who can say how much 
misery, illness, and hunger had been alleviated or fore- 
stalled ? 

The figures have been given for whatever they may be 
worth in stimulating further research into the effectiveness 


_of social work. Only by subjecting social process and ac- 


complishment to an endless variety of analyses will categor- 
ical answers ever be made to the questions which must be 
answered: Is the world demonstrably better because of 
social work? How much worse would the world be today 
if there had never been any social work? 

If social work pays, let us prove it. 


Are the Poor Really Poor? 


By KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


EALTH in the United States has increased 

so rapidly and in such proportions that we 

are beginning to regard prosperity as uni- 

versal, Irrespective of our individual for- 

tunes we feel rich. We talk about big profits 
and high wages as if everybody was experiencing either the 
one or the other. Poverty as a condition of life in America 
seems correspondingly to have become vague and unreal and 
either directly or by implication one is frequently asked, 
Are the poor really poor? 

It was to answer this question that the Family Society 
of Philadelphia recently made a study of 552 households that 
had applied to it for help. These families first came to the 
attention of the society in 1925. What was the economic 
status of these families before they fell into difficulty? What 
was their share of our national prosperity? The wages re- 
ceived by the husband and father in 113 different occupa- 
tions, both skilled and unskilled, were found to be as follows: 

In 67 of the 552 families (12 per cent) the man was paid 
$40 a week or more; in 485 families (88 per cent) he was 
paid less than $40 a week. In 445 families (81 per cent) 
he was paid less than $35 a week; in 377 families (68 per 
cent) less than $30 a week; in 234 families (42 per cent) 
less than $25 a week; and in 79 families (14 per cent) less 
than $20 a week. 

All these men were heads of families, having from one to 
eleven children to support. Certainly, the burden of proof 
rests upon those who say that the poor are receiving high 
wages. 

This burden becomes even heavier when one compares the 
wages of these husbands and fathers with the cost of living 
schedules of the Bureau of Municipal Research. These esti- 
mates are based upon one of the most careful studies of 
budgets and prices ever made in this country. The initial 


study was conducted in 1918 and 1919, a follow-up study 
was made in 1923, and the cost of living index numbers of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been used 
to bring these figures down to date. Upon this basis the 
Bureau of Municipal Research finds that the cost of main- 
taining a workingman’s family, consisting of a father, a 
mother, a boy of thirteen years, a girl of ten years, and a 
boy six years old, would be $1,994.06 for the year 1925, or 
at the rate of $38.15 a week. 

This budget is substantially the same as the famous 
Chapin budget would be if brought down to date, and is 
considerably less than several similar budgets. It provides 
for no luxuries, unless a six-room house can be considered a 
luxury. It allows for no savings. It marks the danger 
line. The family that is above it we can regard as having 
the material environment necessary to the rearing of a good 
citizenry. The family that is below it should be the object 
of our concern. 

The wages of the men in approximately 88 per cent of 
the 552 families studied by the Family Society were less than 
the income called for in this budget. 

In 119 of these families the mother or the children or both 
were working at the time of application to the society. In 
81 families, lodgers or relatives were living. ‘This would 
tend to increase the income of such households. 

Operating to decrease the income would be the fact that 
the wages quoted are a rate, not what actually was re- 
ceived. In a paper read before the All-Philadelphia Con- 
ference on Social Work in 1925, Jacob Billikopf stated that 
forty weeks out of the fifty-two is considered to be the aver- 
age annual employment of men in the building trades. The 
working time of any laborer who is dependent on the weather 
must closely approach this percentage. In addition, there 
are losses due to part-time work, lay-offs, and the like. 
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Moreover, the budget of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
assumes a family with three 
children, while in the group of 
families studied there were as 
many households with more 
than three children as. there 
were with three or less. 

Let us grant that the in- 
crease in the income of those 
families in which mother or 
children worked and in those 
families in which there were 
lodgers was more than enough 
to compensate for the difference 
between the actual wages and 
the rate of wages. The fact 
remains that in this study the 
chances that the family of a 
man earning less than $40 a 
week would need to seek the 
help of the Family Society were 
seven times greater than the 
chances of the family of the 
man earning more than $40 a 
week. 

It is interesting, also, that in 
the wage group of less than $40 
a week there were twice as 
many families in which there 
was sickness as in the wage 
group of $40 or more a week. 
The lower the wage the larger 
the number of families in which 
there was illness, the greatest 
number being in the less than 
$20-a-week group. A study of 
Infant Mortality in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, published in 1915, 
by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, showed that infant mortality was highest where the 
wages of the father were lowest and that infant mortality 
was lowest where the wages of the father were highest, the 
death-rate of babies falling in each higher wage level. What- 
ever the significance of these figures, there is no question 
about the group in which one would prefer to live and bring 
up children. It would seem as if physically as well as finan- 
cially the poor were really poor. 

To appreciate more fully what this poverty involves it is 
only necessary to study the lowest possible budget that the 
Family Society can estimate for the same family whose min- 
imum budget the Bureau of Municipal Research places at 
$38.15 a week: 


Drawing by Ernst Zilliak 


Weekly Budget 


Rent $6.00 
Food—$8.00, milk $1.82, total 9.82 
Fuel, light, ice 1.75 
Clothing 4.00 
Household incidentals .50 
Insurance .50 

$22.57 


The Bureau of Municipal Research allows approximately 
$42 a month for rent in 1925, the Family Society approxi- 
mately $25. The Bureau of Municipal Research specifies 
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a six-room house. The ave, 

age space occupied by t? 
552 families was three-qua | 

ters of a room per person. C),| 


be good measure for a fami | 
of five. If the family, at th. 
time it applied for help, has | 
pened to be living in a $2.) 
a-month house the budge, 
might hold. If, however, th! 


ly difficult for it to find th | 
space it needed at this figure) 
The Bureau allows $12.0" 
for food and milk as comi, 
pared with the Family Sa 
ciety’s item of $9.82. Thi! 
fuel and light item of the! 
Family Society amounts te] 
$90 a year as compared with: 
$106.95 estimated by the, 
Bureau, but the Family So= | 
ciety includes in this item ice| 
during the summer months. 
To keep its budget within 
$22.57 a week the Family, 
Society must omit the item, : 
of carfare. The family must | 


to work and where thee | 


school. Equally serious is 
the absence of any item 
for recreation, but at 
$22.57 a week this cannot 


) 


Courtesy the New Masses 
substitute recreation for 
insurance were not the 

possibility of mortality in families at this wage level so great 

as to make this an exceedingly uneconomical procedure. 

Five items that appear in the budget of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research must be omitted: furniture and fur- 
nishings, health, dues and contributions and taxes, education 
and reading, and a miscellaneous item including spending 
money, legal expenditures, and the like. 

Only by the closest paring does the Family Society suc- 
ceed in arriving at a $22.57-a-week budget, and even this 
takes into consideration the hope that from relatives and 
other sources there will be help in the way of furnishings 
and other odds and ends to piece out the household economy. 
The society is, of course, always guided by what the income 
of the family was before it applied for assistance, adjusting 
the budget accordingly, so that the family which has been 


this basis, four rooms wou | |, 


family should be obliged + } | 
move it would be exceeding.,|} 


live where the man can walk i 


children can walk to | 


7} 


y 
be included. One might / 


| 
| 
! 
! 
| 


accustomed to a higher wage has a somewhat larger budget _ 


than the minimum. But there were 79 of the 552 families 
in which the man earned less than $20 a week, and in 35 
of these families there were more than three children. For 
such families we find it impossible to develop a budget which 
does not violate some fundamental principle of health or 
decency, and it is only through violations of this kind) that 
families on low wage levels manage to live within their 
incomes. Thus, at the time of application to the society 
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132 of the 552 families, having each from’four to ten mem- 
bers, were found to be living in three rooms or less. 

It is often said that the troubles of the poor are due not 
to the amount of their income but to the way in which they 
spend it. This invariably is followed by the remark that all 
their money is wasted on motor cars, Statistically it may be 
true that every other family in Pennsylvania can own a 
car. Actually, only thirty-five out of a thousand of the fam- 
ilies under the care of the Family Society in December 1926, 
had ever in all their lives owned automobiles, but of the 
thirty-five only five were in the group which received finan- 
cial assistance from the society. It should be noted that 20 
per cent of the people seeking aid do not come because of 
economic problems but for other forms of advice and help. 

If this were the West, particularly the southern Pacific 
Coast, the story would be different. There a family may 
not have a home but it will have a car. In the county of 
Los Angeles alone there are, according to Miriam Van 
Waters, more than 7,000 families of automobile migrants 
that have neither houses nor apartments but live in their 
cars and in automobile camps. 

In Philadelphia, the poor who come to the Family Society 
do not indulge in such luxuries as even the cheapest of 
second-hand cars, and of the thousand families studied many 
lacked what are the necessities of modern city life. There 
were 387 that had no bathtub, while another 230 were 
obliged to. share a tub with one or more other families. 
Less than half of the thousand families had toilets in their 
houses. One hundred and ninety-one families shared a toilet 
indoors with one or more families; 324 families had outside 
toilets and 42 families were obliged to share an outside toilet 
with other families. There were actually 60 families that 
did not have running water in the house. 

The poverty of these families was of two kinds. ‘There 
was the poverty of bare floors, of beds without mattresses, 
or even of no beds at all; of no bed clothes, where people 
must sleep without undressing; of no furniture. This is the 
poverty of newspaper cartoons, the poverty which people are 
most interested in hearing about. It is the poverty chiefly 
of the peasant family which came to Philadelphia with no 
possessions and has been able to accumulate none. 

Most of the families studied had some household equip- 
ment. One might even see a carpet on the floor and a bed 
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with a clean white spread. The uninitiated would say that 
here is no poverty. They do not realize that under the 
spread there are no blankets. ‘They want to hear about 
families like the one whose ambition it was to have a rock- 
ing chair so that “we can take turns rocking ourselves in 
it,” or about the family that had never sat down to a meal 
together because they had never had a table. 


There are only too many such households, but their pov- 
erty is no greater in its poignancy than that of the family 
which has used every kind of ingenuity, which has gone 
even without enough food, to gather together a few of the 
furnishings that make a living place seem like a home, and 
which despite all its efforts finds itself beaten in the struggle 
of life. Even with a rocking chair and a carpet, such a 
family can be just as hungry and just as cold as the family 
that has neither. In spirit it can be more broken. 


For it is what poverty does to the spirit that is most 
terrible of all. Think what our most prevalent evil, over- 
crowding, means: Never from childhood to have a place 
of one’s own. Never to have a room to oneself. To sleep 
three in a bed. Never to have so much as a drawer in a 
bureau where one’s own little possessions can be put, and 
never to have any trinkets to put there. Never to be alone, 
to have a chance to think apart. Always to anticipate with 
dread the coming of each new baby. Never to have respite 
enough from turmoil and confusion to enjoy the members 
of one’s own family. 


Poverty such as this is not unusual. It abounds in every 
great city. The two groups studied by the Family Society 
are but a sampling of a far larger number that are known 
to the social agencies of Philadelphia and which could be 
duplicated in any American community. 


We are rich in the United Sates, richer than any nation 
has ever been, but we are also poor, poor in the great num- 
ber of those who have not and in the ever increasing distance 
that separates them from those who have. Our prosperity 
is not universal and it will not become universal until we 
measure wealth not by the growth in individual fortunes 
but by the number of those who share the increase in the 
national income. Until then such poverty as the study of 
the Family Society discloses will continue, and it will still 
be true that the poor are really poor. 


| Preventive Case Work Needed 


By ADELINE E. DARTT 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet” 
AKE Longfellow’s maiden from her poetic setting 
and make her into the image we social workers 
know so well. Call her Sadie, place her age at 
seventeen, her residence in a crowded tenement in 
East Manhattan. Give her a twelve-dollar-a-week 
job in a factory. Add to that, liquid brown eyes from 
southern European ancestry, vivid lips and cheeks, feet that 
dance and a flair for clothes! Endow her with parents, too 
occupied in the struggle for existence to prepare her for 
growing up and brothers and sisters who are only nuisances 
under foot. Even if Sadie had not been born before the days 
of child guidance clinics, she would never have needed their 
study and counsel, for Sadie was average in mischief and 


intelligence. She never knew the district visitor. Her father 
managed to keep his large family on the margin of financial 
safety above the precincts of the family case work agency. 

At fifteen, the law permitted Sadie to venture forth, 
armed with working papers. Around her pressed grown-up 
joys. Back of her, a crowded home held childish inhibitions. 
Sadie’s brown eyes made friends. She was whirled to 
movies. ‘Then came clothes. Clothes were not easy on 
twelve dollars a week! Nor was it fun to bring the boy 
friend into four rooms, littered with brothers and sisters. 
So, Sadie began holding back her wages and staying with 
her girl chum who lived in a furnished room. Parties were 
later and gayer. Her friends became more daring and she 
with them! 


Sadie was walking on the quicksands. Her parents 
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remonstrated and threatened, but Sadie had tasted the free- 
dom of the soul; parents were old-fashioned. Sadie’s mother 
asked for advice on her doorstep and a neighbor told her of 
the friendly agency for girls. 

“My Molly was stealing and hanging out half the night. 
I couldn’t do a thing. They send a nice lady. My Molly 
likes her. Now, she no steal and has nice friends.” 

Sadie’s mother was heartened. She called on the “nice 
lady” in the friendly agency who listened to her story with 
sympathy until she murmured, “My Sadie’s only seventeen!” 
And then, the “nice lady” said firmly, “Your daughter has 
a home and she is over sixteen! We regret we can not 
handle her! You had better go to the Women’s Court!” 

To the Women’s Court, Sadie’s mother went dubiously. 
There, a dignified woman advised her, “You do not want 
your daughter to have a court record. Go home and use 
your authority.” 

Sadie’s mother went away with sorrow in her heart. 
Next, she stopped the visitor from the Charities who came 
to see the family downstairs. The visitor was kind but 
much too busy to take on Sadie and furthermore, she did 
not present a family problem. The visitor mentioned the 
agency and the court to which Sadie’s mother had already 
applied in vain. 

Then chaos descended on a night when Sadie did not 
come home and a day when she was not at the factory, and 
no word came from her. Sadie’s father, hiding anxiety in 
anger, sat all day in the apartment. The children crept 
into corners, terrified at the tight-lipped silence which 
pervaded the household. The silence was broken by a 
summons to that court Sadie’s mother had visited. This 
time, with a sullen husband in tow, she again greeted the 
dignified lady, who remembered her and led her kindly into 
the court room where a subdued Sadie sat before the 
magistrate. They learned that Sadie had been arrested with 
another girl and two boys in a raid on a furnished-room 
house. In vain, the boys had protested they meant no harm. 
They had rented the room for a club and the girls had 
gone there for a lark. The house was already in disrepute. 
The charge was on the docket. After much discussion, the 
dignified lady spoke to the magistrate and Sadie was placed 
on probation to her parents. 

Thus Sadie returned to the crowded rooms and noisy 
brothers and sisters. Her future? You social workers can 
prophesy it well! Her one experience may be her last. If 
so, she is fortunate. It may be only the first in a series so 
that probation officer, parole officer, psychiatric worker and 
family visitor, each in turn, will come to know her and 
plan for her and eventually support her in a wretched old 
age. Would this be necessary if some one had responded to 
Sadie’s mother’s varied requests? Do you not see a serious 
gap between the multiplicity of activities that have grown 
up around children in the last five years and the strongly 
entrenched facilities that have for so long rendered service 
to the adult? You will say, “But we have our employment 
bureaus, case work agencies, settlements, Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.W.H.A., Women’s Court and state reformatories!” I 
grant you their full efficiency! But again I ask, do they 
reach back to guide a faltering Sadie at her post of inde- 
cision, or must she stumble on until she falls within their 
folds? 

I am writing out of a New York experience, but is not 
the same situation true wherever social service is a definitely 
organized profession? My hypothetical Sadie and her 
parents are to me very real people. I have seen their counter- 
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parts turned away from the doors of social agencies, becaus. 
the “problem child” presented is too old to respond ti) 
supervision or because the agency is not equipped to mee 
so difficult a proposition. Sometimes they are given per | 
functory advice to visit a settlement, a clinic or a vocations 
guidance bureau or even a court. Yet the agency so advisin) | 
knows that neither clinic, settlement, vocational counsello | 
or court is in the position to give the well rounded, planfu | 
and continued supervision these half-children-half-adult: 
deserve. However, the children’s agency feels it canno 
neglect its young cases and the family welfare agency car 
not separate these individuals from the welter of difficul) 
situations and give them the individual attention that is thei 
crying need. To my knowledge the Girls Service Leagus 
is the only agency in New York City today that sees anc | 
solves the problems of the many Sadies. But one such is), 
not enough. 

Sometimes I long to see a new agency formed with «|. 
wise and mature staff, equipped to deal only with these | 
young adults, but so aware am I of the complexity that 
arises with each new organization in the social work field’, 
it seems better to find our solution in already existing facili’ 
ties. I feel that solution can be found if we, as socia! 
workers, awake to the need and spread ourselves accordingly 
Without neglecting family nor child, could not the pro. 
tective agency, the Big Sister movement and even the child’) 
guidance clinic extend their friendly guidance out to andi | 
beyond the age of twenty-one? Could not the family case | 
work agency look with more vision and sympathy uponi‘ 
these problems in their family groups? And best of all, | 
can not we, as social workers, everywhere turn more of our | 
skill and intelligence to the meeting place of brook and | 
river before actual shipwreck demands our aid? 
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THE MAINE State Department of Public Welfare has found. | 
a way to admit Santa Claus to its transactions through the’ | 
aid of private generosity. Appropriations for the care of de- | 
pendent children make no provision for the so-called luxuries } 
of dolls, games, sleds, and other toys, yet; as the executive sec- "| 
retary, Grube B. Cornish, points out “in the supervision of the 
average child these articles are as essential as certain articles 
of clothing.” Hence each year, in November, a letter is sent )| 
out to the service clubs and private citizens, telling of the } 
Department’s desire to go one step further than the law pro- || 
vides in its job as the foster-parent of the 2,000 children com- || 
mitted to its custody, and asking for cash donations so that the | 
children’s wishes may be met in so far as is possible. The | 
response has been such that for several years each child has | 
found on Christmas morning one of the three presents that he 4 
wanted most. The department endeavors to make the fullest 
use of placement in private homes, rather than of institutional » 
care. “It is a significant fact,” Mr. Cornish writes, “that as 
the number of our commitments increases, the population 
of the juvenile correctional institutions decreases; we 
have three times as many children under our super- 
vision as there are minors in all the correctional institu- , 
tions of the state. While this department is not intended | 
to be a substitute for juvenile correctional institutions, we have 
nevertheless requested our courts to commit certain types of 
juvenile offenders into our custody for placement in private 
homes. The plan is so successful that we believe that no girl 
or boy—with the exception of some of the mentally deficient— 
should be sentenced to a correctional institution without having | 
had an opportunity in a good private home.” 
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OM TIPPETT worked in the soft coal mines 
of Illinois, as did his father before him. He left 
the mines to study at the University of Chicago, 
and returned to the coal fields to devise and carry 
out a workers’ education program in Subdistrict 5, 
under the auspices of the miners’ union (see The Survey, 
June 1, 1926, p. 308). The strike in the bituminous region 
disorganized his classes. ‘This year Tom Tippett is teach- 
‘img economics at Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. 
Y., and studying at Columbia University. 

A few weeks ago the newspapers announced that the six 
months’ stoppage in the Illinois mines had been ended by 
a truce. Under this truce: 

The miners agree to the introduction of more labor-saving 
machinery in the mines. 

The operators are to designate who shall run the machines. 

The miners accept a flat rate for machine men. 

The operators agree to pay the Jacksonville wage scale, 
pending a joint wage conference in Chicago early in Febru- 
ary (see The Survey, October 15, p. 77). 

I went out to Brookwood to ask Tom Tippett to tell me 
what, in his opinion, lay behind this truce, and to interpret 
the bare news item in human and in social terms. 

Tom Tippett began by telling me, 

“You have to know what the operators are up against to 
understand how things got in such a mess. ‘The [Illinois 
Mine operators must compete with the operators in the 
newer non-union territory in the South. Many of these 
mines were planned in advance for modern coal-loading 
machines. The older mines in the North frequently cannot 
accommodate themselves to the new mechanical loaders. 
In the North, coal lies hundreds of feet underground and 
expensive shafts must be sunk and maintained, whereas in 
the South you simply scratch the hillside and your mine 
is started. The Interstate Commerce Commission still con- 
siders the southern coal business an ‘infant industry’ and 
grants discriminatory freight rates which make it possible 
for coal to be shipped, for instance, from Kentucky to Chi- 
cago as cheaply as coal can be hauled to Chicago from 
Illinois mines. 

“The most important item, however, in favor of the non- 
union coal operator is his cheap labor supply. In the coal 
regions of the South the operators own everything and 
the ‘yellow dog contract’ has full sway. The standard of 
living among the Southern mining population has always 
been low. Down there they put up with living and work- 
ing conditions that union miners would not think of accept- 
ing. ; 

“The operators, in addition to these natural advantages, 
Maintain a private standing army that they always use in 


Behind the Illinois Truce 


An Interview with a Soft Coal Miner 
By BEULAH AMIDON 


arguments with union organizers. Of course coal produced 
under such conditions can be sold more cheaply than coal 
mined in unionized territory. Sometimes this coal ‘com- 
petes’ with union coal in the shadow of the organized mines. 

“T remember one fall when the coal yard in the little 
town where I lived was selling coal from a nearby mine at 
$4.50 a ton. A stranger with an eye to business and a 
few hundred dollars to invest happened to pick that town 
for a coal yard of his own. He had his coal shipped in 
from a non-union Kentucky mine and sold it at a profit to 
himself for $4.00 a ton. Our chaps appealed to their 
fellow-townsmen to be loyal to home industries. But not 
many people are loyal to the extent of paying an unneces- 
sary fifty cents a ton for the winter’s coal supply. The 
town bought its coal at the scab yard and the union mine, 


which had only a local market, closed down.” 


The press reports of the Illinois truce have emphasized 
the operators’ acceptance of the Jacksonville scale. They 
have scarcely mentioned the other terms of the truce. 

“Tt’s not so easy to see what the agreement means unless 
you know something about mines and how the men work 
in them,” Tom Tippett said. “Suppose you and I are 
miners. We have a ‘room’ in the mine. We get the coal 
out of our ‘room’ according to our own ideas of how the 
job ought to be done, and at our own pace. We are experi- 
enced miners. We have very little supervision. We are 
really independent contractors, rather than employes under 
a boss.” 


WENTY years ago cutting machines came into the 

industry. They meant increased production with less 
labor and they were bitterly opposed by the unions. A piece 
rate was finally worked out. The cutting machines be- 
came an accepted part of mine equipment and a real help 
to the miner. Now the loading machine is a practical suc- 
cess, and it offers management the possibility of again increas- 
ing production while cutting labor costs. But Tom Tippett 
points out, 

“The miners also fight it because it means a complete 
reorganization of the mines. The loading machine means 
gang organization, it means production geared to keep the 
pace of a machine. It means, as a matter of fact, the mech- 
anization of an old, skilled trade.” 

Tom Tippett took part in an experimental introduction 
of one of the new loading machines into an Illinois mine 
near Nakomis, the little mine village where he was then 
living. 

“The real owner of the mine for the first time in his 
life paid his property a visit. He called in representatives 
of the local paper and through them spoke to his men. 
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He presented the ‘competitive’ argument pretty much as 
I have outlined it for you. He reminded us that his 
Nakomis mine was operating ‘to make money for the stock 
owners.’ He had no quarrel with the union, admitted the 
superior standard of living as a blessing to the community, 
gave the union credit for many improvements, and so on. 
But he said that unless the cost of producing coal at the 
Nakomis could be cut, his company would have to close 
the mine and ‘make a million dollars’ operating its other 
mines in Southern, non-union fields. He said the miners 
would have to do one of two things: take at least a 33% 
per cent cut or accept the loading machine on a day-rate 
basis. A general day rate of $8.04, to be used when a piece- 
work basis was not practicable, had been accepted by the 
union, and it was this rate that this owner proposed to 
establish for the loading machine. The union agreed to 
an experiment, and the new mechanical loader was installed. 

“During the trial period of three days, with a green crew, 
the men operating the machine increased their loading 
capacity two thirds. That is to say, the machine could 
load about thirty tons per man per day. The union tonnage 
rate pays the miners 
about nine dollars for 
loading ten tons of 
coal. The operator re- 
fused to work out a 
tonnage rate for ma- 
chine-loaded coal, 
though a piece - work 
basis had been agreed 
upon when the cutting 
machines were  intro- 
duced, and insisted on 
paying the loaders $8.04 
a day for loading—with 
the aid of the machine 
—thirty tons of coal. 
The miners, of course, 
refused to take such a 
wage cut, particularly 
under circumstances that 
meant a huge reduction 
in the working force as 
well. The loading ma- 
chine remained idle for 
a year. Then came the 
strike, and now the set- 
tlement which is to be- 
come final at the joint 
conference of operators 
and miners next month. 
Meanwhile, a committee representing both sides has ac- 
cepted the temporary loading-machine agreement which 
permits the operators to install and operate the loading 
machines any time they please. This agreement may 
be repudiated in February, but that is hardly likely 
since the operators are already installing and operating the 
loaders.” 

The Federated Press reports that “The new agreement 
. + « permits the operators not only complete freedom to 
install whatever new equipment they choose but also the 
men to run it. The union representatives, on the other 
hand, held out for the following wage rates for the ma- 
chine men: operators of loading machinery will get $10.07 
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per day for eight hours. Those who do snubbing, drill., 
ing, tamping and shooting are to receive $8.04. Under, 
cutting-machine operators will be paid $10.07 a day. | 
operators are also given the right to determine the capacity” 
of loading machinery, no restrictions being made as to num: 
ber of cars. Either operators or miners may open the ques; 
tion of tonnage rates at any time.” J 

“The only difference in this arrangement and what the, 
owner demanded at Nakomis a year ago,” Tom ‘Tippett, 
pointed out, “is that ‘operators of loading machines will get Il 
$10.07.’ But since there are but one or two ‘operators’ te 4 
each loading machine (at Nakomis there was only one) 1 
the wage rate is really flat $8.04. The $10.07 rate will ’ 
do more harm than good since it will tend to introduce an | 
‘aristocracy of labor’ in the mine. 

“This agreement means the longest backward step the 
union has yet taken,” he continued. ‘For a long time ‘No 
backward step’ has been just a slogan. If one looks at the: 
facts, the miners’ union has been forced to take backward | 
steps, one after another, for the last five years. The wage, 
rate has been constantly cut into. Nothing but the flat $7.50):' 

for day men is left. 

The organization has) | 

crumpled on every) 

front, Ohio, Pennsyl- | 
vania, Kentucky are; 
gone. No progress has) 
been made in West Vir- » 
ginia—what gains we) 
once had there are 
largely gone. Even inid 

the so-called union ter- + 

ritory one field is pitted! / 

against the other.4 

‘They’ are fond of say- : 

ing that under existing) ) 

conditions in the non-( 
union fields, organiza- | 
tion is impossible. And } 
it often seems so. I’vels 
_ been in the South and | 

I know how company | 

gunmen act. ‘But they 

South was partly or-7 

ganized once and obsta- ; 

cles were just as diffi-” 
cult and just as numer- ¢ 
ous then as they are | 
now. Ard see what the 

I.W.W. has done in | 

Colorado—” 

Tom Tippett feels himself a part of the life of the Illinois 
coal fields. 

“Tt is hard for outsiders to realize what it really is,” 
he says. “People keep asking me why the miners stay there, ~ 
why they do not seek other kinds of work in other localities. | 
Last winter, when things were pretty bad, I wrote an | 
influential man I happen to know in Milwaukee and asked 
him what the chances were for jobs. He replied that he | 
was at his wits end to find work for the men who appealed } 
to him every day, but to send along a hundred men and he | 
would do his best for them. I sent a hundred—strong ; 
young Americans, eager for any kind of work. Out of the 
hundred, eleven landed jobs and only three at wages that 
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would support a family. The rest came trailing back, poorer 
and more discouraged than ever. Except for the brief ‘rush 
seasons’ they do not need men on the farms any more. 
Throughout industry there are more men than jobs. 

“When a mine closes it is always felt to be a temporary 
thing. The equipment is right there. The mine can be 
reopened and set running again on two days’ notice. Last 
winter, for instance, when it became clear that the Miami 
conference was going to fail and a stoppage result, mines 
were opened that had been idle for years and for a few 
weeks there was work for everybody, helping the owners 
pile up reserves to carry them through the strike period. 
The same thing happened during the British coal crisis. 

“Under normal (non-strike) conditions, the mines work 
only from one-third to one-half time. There are 800 big 
mines in the state, employing about 70,000 miners. By 
‘big’ I mean mines that load coal on railroad cars—that is, 
shipping mines. Today, one third of these mines are com- 
pletely shut down; the rest are operating on the usual one- 
third to half-time basis.” 

I asked Tom Tippett how the miners and their families 
continue to exist during the long periods of idleness. 

“Exist is all they do,” he replied. ‘With a garden, a 
few chickens and a pig or two a family can get along with- 
out buying much food. Small industries are coming into 
the territory which give employment to the wives and 
daughters of miners—hosiery mills, glass works, textile mills 
and so on. I have often heard the question of organization 
for these workers discussed. But the workers are helpless 
and their employers know it. They may earn a meager six 
or seven dollars a week, for work that is paid fifteen to 
twenty dollars in other localities. But when six or seven 
dollars is the family’s sole cash income, it becomes a large 
and an important sum of money. ‘We can’t risk a strike 
and the boss knows it,’ the wife of a miner told me. ‘What 
would become of all seven of us down at our place if my 
pay stopped for even one week? You tell me!’ 

“Of course Illinois miners are not used to large cash 
incomes. The miners’ union in Illinois (District 12) esti- 
mates $1,000 as the yearly wage when there is no fight on. 
In Subdistrict 5, where I lived, we watched the daily, week- 
ly and yearly wage very closely and we were unable to get 


a figure above $900 for the year, any of the three years in- 


which our workers’ education group kept records. For the 
three-year average it fell below $900. You understand, of 


course, that is because of the unemployment, not the wage 
scale.” 


I asked Tom Tippett what he thought would come out 
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of the Chicago conference next month when the present 
Illinois truce ends. He didn’t know how to answer that, 
he said. So far as he is aware, neither the unions nor the 
owners are making preparatory studies of the situation or 
trying to work out a long time program to submit to the 
conference. 

“As I see it,” he said, “the main thing behind the coal 
truce is a muddle. You cannot imagine the narrowness of 
the life in most coal districts. The Chicago mine territory is 
near both Chicago and St. Louis, but very few miners ever 
leave the little towns to go to the city. It costs money, and 
one simply doesn’t spend money on ‘travel’ in the coal coun- 
try. In the coal towns there are no lectures by ‘outsiders,’ 
no theater, no music, no contacts beyond the dreary round 
of a small community where every one is poor and dis- 
couraged. That explains why our workers’ education pro- 
gram meant such a lot. It meant something to think about 
beyond the day’s work and the store bill. We had classes 
in European history, American politics, history of the labor 
movement, labor problems, current events and English. We 
had open forums, amateur theatricals, and lectures. Several 
times we organized trips to the cities, where we ‘did’ the 
museums and other places of interest and took in a concert 
or a new play. There were picnics and field days in the 
summer, and old-fashioned parties in the winter. I think 
we saw the miners’ problem as a national and international 
problem rather than a local fight over wages. We faced 
economic laws and saw how impossible it is for Illinois 
miners to maintain standards, no matter how powerful their 
union, so long as the wage scale is so much lower in Southern 
districts. We saw, too, that the wage level isn’t a safe 
yardstick by which to measure an ultimate good. Food stuff, 
rent, clothing can go up in price and take the wage increase. 
Then too we thought about the problems of other labor 
groups—textile, steel, automobile—in relation to our own 
and that forced a consideration of all workers rather than 
just mine workers. In short, we came to view miners’ prob- 
lems as part of a much larger whole. But of course that 
has all gone by the board now. 

“Behind the coal truce there’s the muddle of a basic 
industry and the disorganization of a big labor group. But 
those large general phrases don’t mean much to me. I keep 
seeing it in human terms—men and women I know leading 
cramped, starved lives in ugly surroundings. Work is what 
those men want—work for enough days 4 week to support 
their families with some degree of decency. And where 
are they going to get it? How is the Chicago conference 
going to meet that question?” 


A Skeleton in Industry’s Closet 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


LLINOIS and Pennsylvania have now joined New 
York and Wisconsin in turning light officially upon 
dangers to minors in industries within their borders. 
These four great industrial states have abandoned the 
policy of concealment. Pennsylvania is publicly facing 

for the first time 9,970 minors killed, dismembered, maimed 
or blinded in industry, in a single year; Illinois, the 1,803 
under 18 years of age similarly destroyed or disabled. 
This action of four enlightened states is the unanswerable 
reply to the recent demand of the National Association of 


. 
Manufacturers for more and younger ignorant, inexperienced 
children for their factories. 

The Pennsylvania report* marks an epoch. It is Pennsyl- 
vania’s first official study of accidents to minors, though the 
workmen’s compensation law passed in 1915 has been in force 
twelve years; and though Pennsylvania has been for more 
than a generation the second manufacturing state in the 


* An Analysis of Compensated Accidents to Minors for the Year 1924, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and Industry, 1926. 125 pp. 
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Union, with more children under 16 years of age in industry 
than any other state. 

This hitherto permanent, extreme number of young 
employes is doubtless due to Pennsylvania’s mines; and in 
part, also, to exclusion from compensation of children illegally 
employed—a policy which places a heavy premium upon 
employment of boys in hazardous occupations where injuries 
to men would be more costly. 

Significant are the dates. Accident records of the state 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation for 1924 were analyzed 
in 1925, and given to the state Bureau of Women and 
Children (organized in July, 1925) to help it in planning 
a program for accident prevention for minors under 18 
years of age. 

The study is thus identified with the closing year of the 
first quarter of our century—1924, and with the opening 
year of the new quarter century—1925, although the fore- 
word by Dr. Richard H. Lansburgh, then Secretary of 
Labor and Industry, is dated October, 1926, and the final 
date of issue appears to be December, 1927. Significant too 
is the circumstance that, under Governor Pinchot, the policy 
of concealment (i. e. keeping no segregated records of in- 
dustrial injuries to children) to which, alas, 21 states still 
adhere, was abandoned by administrative action without 
need of legislation. 

This report performs a needed service for Pennsylvania 
children who are to reach working age in the new quarter 
century with its new machines and poisons. It shows that 
the 1925 and 1927 legislatures did not change Pennsylvania 
from the group of fifteen states which exclude from com- 
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pensation children who are injured while illegally employed | 
to the group of eight states which prescribe extra compen) | 


sation for them. | 
Wisconsin awards to such children triple or double com | 
pensation; New York double; Illinois now fifty per cen)| 


extra; while Pennsylvania excludes them from all enforcibl«. 


claim to compensation, thereby shutting an unascertainec | 


proportion of boys and girls out of her official compensatior® 


records. The present report will doubtless hasten a change | 


for the better in this’respect. 


Pennsylvania children illegally employed must wait at 
best until 1929. Let us hope that Wisconsin’s example may | 
then be followed with double and triple compensation, and» 
publicity for extra sums paid under those provisions by 
employers directly to children who are dismembered, maimed, | 
or blinded, and to the dependents of those who are killed. | 


No other measure so strengthens a state’s child labor law 
as the requirement that the employer pay the extra amount 
himself without insuring against it. 


In Pennsylvania double and triple compensation are the! 
more needed because of the paltry wages upon which rates | 
paid to injured children are based. In the absence of ai| 
minimum wage law there is no lowest level for a child’s | 


wage. 


injury was in 1924 $636, total for all the rest of his life, 


or thirty-four per cent less than that of an adult, in spite © 
of the minor’s longer expectation of life. Medical expense | 
was not included in compensation on accident reports. | 
Have subsequent legislatures materially altered these nig- 
The law stipulated that no rate be less : 


gardly provisions? 
than six dollars a week unless the minor’s wage was less 
than that! 
compensation ! 


On the-cover of the Illinois publication* stands the cheering } 
announcement, ‘Bulletin No. 1. It is the first of a projected 3 
The occasion of its appearance seems to be the | 


series. 
amendment to the Illinois compensation law by the last 
legislature, prescribing 50 per cent additional to the regular 
rate to minors under 16 years of age injured while illegally 
employed. This took effect July 1, 1927. The injuries on 


which this report are based occurred in the year 1923 while, } 
obviously, children illegally employed when injured were | 
still excluded from compensation. The numbers here dealt ; 


with are, therefore, misleadingly small. 


Since October, 1925, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has || 
kept a record of every industrial accident to a minor under — 


18 years of age whether the report is sent to the Industrial 
Commission by employer, or insurer, or other agency. 
Current information on accidents to minors is thus available, 
and a monthly report on them has been published in the 
Labor Bulletin of the Illincis Department of Labor since 
the issue of December, 1925, which covers those reported 
during November of that year. 

This system has enabled the Bureau to investigate 


promptly; to verify at once the legality of employment of © 


children under 16 years; to report to the Factory Inspection 


Division all possible violations of the child labor law, the || 


health, safety, and comfort act, and the occupational disease 
law, and to make detailed material available for further 


analysis of industrial accidents to minors under 18 years 


of age. 


Since the child labor law has not been altered since the a 


on Accidents to Employed Minors in Illinois, Bulletin No. 1, by Miriam 
oll. 


Illinois, 1927, 52 pp. 


The average compensation of a minor for a permanent 


Then the minor received his full wage as ; 


— 


Illinois Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago, — | 
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Cause OF INJURIES TO MINorRs, 1924. FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA 
REPORT ON ACCIDENTS TO MINORS 


year in which this study was made, its present provisions are 


_ the same as those which were in force throughout 1923. 


The intrinsic value of these reports is greatly enhanced 
At the moment when the National 
Association of Manufacturers summons its state branches 
to consider its program with a view to immediate application, 
and this program includes getting rid of 
I—The children’s 8 hours day and 44 hours week, 
I]—Lengthening their legal work period to 9 p. m., 
IIJ—Abbolishing compulsory school attendance at the 14th 
birthday and the sixth grade; and finally 

IV—Turning 14 years old boys back into mines 
—at this infelicitous moment Pennsylvania reports almost 
10,000 minors among her industrial casualties in one year, 
and Illinois explains that the 1,803 children reported as 
similarly killed or hurt, also in a single year, are far less 
than the number actually thus victimized. 

When and where have the schools in any state ever 
offered so ghastly a showing as this? What would happen 
if they did? 


The Workers’ Talent 


By JOHN T. BRAMHALL 


OT all the coal operators in Colorado would see the 

striking miners go hungry, nor are all the coal com- 
panies heartless or soulless corporations. Here is George 
Morrison (may his fame burn brightly!) offering a band 
of picketers a breakfast and telling them to come again, and 
now the Union Coal and Coke Company, with a productive 
mine at Pryor, votes to turn over the workings, estimated 
at $175,000, to their men. General Manager W. H. Mar- 
shall says that the offer will be accepted. 

This is not a bluff proposition to the strikers but a bona 
fide offer to the miners who have always, says Mr. Mar- 
shall, been faithful to the company and on good terms with 
the management. Which is, perhaps, another way of saying 
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that the employers have always been faithful to the men 
and on good terms with labor. Which is as it should be. 
President James Bowman of the Union Coal and Coke 
Company, says: 

This move is to give faithful employes of the concern a 
chance for themselves. Our men have stuck with us through 
all strikes and troubles. They have shown their loyalty and 
have refused to be influenced by an outlaw organization during 
the present crisis. Our move is merely to prove to them and 
other workers that such conduct pays. With the mine go our 
sincerest congratulations and hope that they may be successful 
in their operations, which I am sure they will. If they ever 
need help, let them call on the former owners of the company. 
The idea is not mine but of the founder of the company, 
William R. Harp. At the time of his death, in 1902, he told 
me that if there ever was any labor trouble to fight first and 
then turn the mine over to the faithful employes. Despite 
ever-changing conditions we believe his policies hold good and 
we are following out his wishes. 

General Manager Marshall says that the mine is in excel- 
lent condition and is expected to be a money-maker for the 
employes. The deal will be consummated, he said, at once. 
The mine is a kind of family affair and the owners have 
always, it is said, manifested a personal interest in their 
working force. “Today, sons and even grandsons of the 
original employes are among the workers at the Union 
mines.” 

At the same time there are doubters who refuse to recog- 
nize any difference in the turn-over of the Union mine from 
the recent abortive offers of several operators to turn over 
their mines to the strikers, with a string attached. A bond 
was required as protection against loss, and this, naturally, 
the striking miners could not get. “It is a business proposi- 
iton,”’ said one, “under a different name. Coal mining does 
not pay as a rule in Colorado for the simple reason that we 
have more mines and a larger coal output than our popula- 
tion requires, by far. Our coal must be used at home for 
it is not exportable. You cannot store this lignite, or stack 
it, for it slacks. The miners cannot produce more than 
they can find a market for and as they have no selling or- 
ganization they will naturally look to the company to take 
their coal, and what the company takes, and the price, de- 
pends upon the market.” 

University men are supposed to be entirely ignorant of 
coal mining and other practical matters but one of them 
makes the suggestion that if the miners dig subterraneously 
one third of the year, they might dig on the surface, with 
sugar beets for example, for four months, and feed poultry 
or pigs the other four months, with the result that the busi- 
ness of coals, as in the case of Mr. Micawber, would not 
be so unremunerative. At all events, this turn-over of the 
Union mine to the good and faithful stewards will be 
watched with much interest. 


THE extent to which immigration restriction, in decreasing 
the supply of unskilled labor, will be offset by an increased use 
of labor-savying machinery in American industry, was the 
starting point of a research project of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research which is nearing completion. The original 
inquiry has been broadened in an effort to throw light on the 
conditions which retard or stimulate introduction of additional 
mechanical equipment as a substitute for direct labor. The 
field survey has included several hundred industrial plants, 
chiefly in the foundry, cotton textile, paper, brick manufac- 
turing, highway construction and steel industries. 


Books in Our Alcove 


Drawing by Helen B. Phelps 


Grown-ups read while they run =f 


The Next Great Reform 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
301 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


WHY STOP LEARNING? 


T matters little what particular aspect of the social 
system one wishes to change so far as method is con- 
cerned: in essence, the method is always some form 
of education. In our country, when political idealism 
ran high, we evolved the notion that all our social 

ills would evaporate if once we could rear an educated 
population. Within a century we came near accomplishing 
this goal in a quantitative sense; we had made education 
compulsory for the total citizenry. The result, as Horace 
Kallen pointed out several years ago, was a great disillusion- 
ment. Just as we came near our goal we entered a brutal 
war which cut across all positive social, political, and cul- 
tural currents; and when that: war was over we were left 
with a jazz tempo, tabloid tastes, and Klu Klux Klan 
systems of social control. Mrs. Fisher now proposes that 
we begin a new reform, this time with our attention focused 
upon qualitative rather than quantitative results. 

The next great reform, as envisaged by Mrs. Fisher, is 
going “to rage around the question of the possibility and 
advisability of general education for the majority of grown- 
ups, just as the battle of the last century has been about 
the possibility and advisability of general schooling for all 
the young.” We have now to realize that schooling is 
merely the gateway toward learning, and that real educa- 
tion must somehow be intermixed and’'seasoned with the 
vital experiences of growing personalities. Nothing short 
of this, namely a learning adulthood, can save democracy. 
And nothing short of this can save us from the gout of 
prosperity. Our intellectual, cultural, and social venture- 
someness is at the moment torpid, inert because of the toxins 
precipitated by the disease called wealth. If we are to save 
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our souls, not to mention our bodies, we must now becomé| 
an educated and not merely a literate nation. i 

All of this is said by Mrs. Fisher in moving terms. She! 
seems to have caught hold of something capable of renewing, 
the “lively purpose of life” and, being an artist, she strive 
to interpret this emotion in lively forms. And, for the most} 
part she succeeds. If there is failure in any sense in her, 
performance, it is the result of mixing the function of the, | 
artist with that of the reporter. The middle portions of 
her book are devoted to an interpretation of that vast | 
amount of information concerning extant adult education | 
activities gathered recently under the auspices of the | 
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these facts, but those of us who have already assimilated | 
them wish that she might have devoted herself wholly to: 
interpretation. The great danger now confronting those | 
who are determined not to stop learning is that they, too, | 
will become parts of a quantitative movement. Not every-|| 
thing that calls itself adult education is in reality leading: | 
us into the light. We need new tests, new criteria for , 
defining this new and qualitative concept of learning. And, 
Mrs. Fisher’s esthetic and philosophic insights are among | 
the resources we must call upon. q 

But this is a criticism derived from personal considera- | 
tions. For those who want to know what the adult educa- | 
tion movement in our country is and what its probable , 
meaning may be, this book is certainly unexcelled. Those | 
who have already caught the vision and are now searching | 
for the means of realization will need to go deeper and 


further. E. C. LinpEMAN 
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The Dead Live 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SACCO AND VANZETTI, by Eugene 
Lyons. International Publishers, New York. 208 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


R. LYONS has written the first of the post-mortem 

studies of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. As publicity 
director for the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee in the 
early years of its agitation, he had excellent opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the trial record, the ‘principal 
actors in the historic drama and the beginnings of the wide- 
spread international propaganda. To him the case is an 
epic of all alien workers in America. Viewing the case from 
the left wing of labor, the author says in effect that what 
happened to Sacco and Vanzetti might have happened to 
any immigrant worker. To him it was not a frame-up 
“in the ordinary sense of the word” but one “implicit in 
the social structure . . . a perfect example of the function- 
ing of class justice, in which every judge, juror, police 
ofhcer, editor, governor and college president, played his 
appointed role easily and without undue violence to his 
own conscience.” 

Whether one agrees or not, Mr. Lyons has produced an 
able piece of journalism. The book has a sweep that car- 
ties the reader swiftly from the boyhood homes of the two 
Italians to America, through their struggles in the new 
land and the seven years of Calvary in Massachusetts to 
the little room in Charlestown State Prison where they 
died. Here are summarized the Dedham trial, the convic- 
tion, and the many legal moves that proved of no avail. 

Mr. Lyons ably analyzes the report of Governor Fuller’s 
Advisory Commission headed by President Lowell of 
Harvard University. This report has given rise to so many 
doubts that it is to be hoped President Lowell will avail 
himself of the first opportunity to make reply. The report 
has not yet found any public defenders. 

Mr. Lyons is confident that the day will come when 
American workers will understand the sacrifice and heroism 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. Their death, he says, must teach 
the American workers to organize and to use their organized 
might, and the lessons of their death will become clearer 
and clearer every year. One cannot help recall that similar 
predictions were made after the hanging of the Chicago 
anarchists following the Haymarket riots; today only 
a handful of radicals hold memorial services once a year 
and relate the story of the riots that stirred the country 
Many years ago. 

The case, according to Mr. Lyons, is not ended. By what 
logic he concludes that the case has in a sense just begun, 
is hard to say, for he admits frankly that the working class 
in the United States was in a large measure indifferent and 
spent its power on a feeble gesture. He does not explain 
why he expects the working class to take up the case 
vigorously, now that the men are dead, when the dramatic 
spectacle of their fight for life evoked an inadequate response. 

Mr. Lyons is committed to the class war as the solution 
of social ill. This case he holds to be a perfect example 
of class justice in practice, not a technical miscarriage of 
justice. No doubt many liberals who intervened on behalf 
of the men were pushed to the left by the events ot 
August 3 to 22. It is for those who were not so moved 
to reply to Mr. Lyons. His thesis places them on the 
defensive. He pities the poor liberals caught between the 
fires in the war of the classes. 

But Mr. Lyons’ explanation is too simple. He says that 
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his friend Fred Moore, the radical westerner who was chief 
defense counsel seven years ago, at the time of the trial, 
visioned the case as a test of the whole judicial system. 
Is it not possible that Moore, admittedly a brilliant lawyer, 
saw the case less as a murder trial than as a test of capitalist 
justice? Had he seen it first as a murder trial, would he 
not have subordinated himself to the other lawyers as he did 
in the trial of Ettor and Giovanitti at Lawrence? It is not 
dimming Mr. Moore’s claim to fame but merely correct- 
ing a slight error of Mr. Lyons who credits Moore with 
saving the Lawrence defendants, by pointing out that Moore 
was then one of a large array of counsel. In that case, the 
strategic necessities compelled Moore and the other radical 
counsel to remain in the background. 

No, Mr. Lyons makes too much of the “automatic click- 
ing of the machinery of government spelling out death for 
the two men with the utmost serenity.” The mistakes of 
lawyers, the vindictiveness of a trial judge, the inadequacy 
of the judicial machinery of Massachusetts and the choice 
of a prejudiced committee to review the case were not 
“automatic.” The class justice theory explains too much 
and too little. 

Louis STARK 


The Greatest Show on Earth 


HUMAN BODY, by Logan Clendentng. Knopf. 399 pp. Price $5.00 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


TEP right up, ladees and gentulmen. Within these 

canvas walls we present for your entertainment ail 
the marvels, wonders, and strange and curious things about 
the Human Bodee. You will learn about “all relevant” 
things, “from hay-fever to childbirth, from baldness of the 
scallup” to the nature and treatment of “that horrud 
diseeeease, cancerrrrrr.”’ And for your free inspection we 
present a portrayal of “the Wonderful Effects of the Cow- 
Pock Inoculation”—the man with two heads, one of them 
bovine; the woman with horns. Why ladies and gentlemen, 
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only to see these horrid creatures is worth the price of ad- 
mission! Tickets are now on sale for your dollars. The 
show is about to begin. Step lively. How many? No, 
children are not allowed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you will step up to this plat- 
form, you will see the unusual picture of a hundred-and- 
fifty-pound man, made of about a hundred pounds of water 
in a pottery jar, a bag of salt, a case of eggs, a can of fat 
(looks like lard to me), and two and one-half pounds of 
lump sugar. Have any of you ever before seen such a man? 

And here on this platform, Platform Number One, we 
have Aes-cu-la-pi-us, the Snake Charmer, and his man-kill- 
ing serrrpent. We are told that “Aeschy” is a demon 
exorciser—all this being, as you know, a representation of 
primitive man’s conception of disease. 

And here we have Vesalius, the Sneaking Ghoul, the 
Grave-Robber, stealing his vulture-ridden prey from the 
gallllowwws beyond the city walls. And Vesalius has been 
excommunicated as a penalty for his rashness. Behold him. 

Here the giant, half as tall again as the average man. 
And the fat lady, probably five hundred pounds of her, 
and here’s Tom Thumb standing on the arm of Mighty 
Lena’s chair. 

And next a few facts about tobacco and alcohol to cheer 
you up. And here we have the famous twins, Carnivorous 
Man and Herbivorous Man. And look at the living skeleton 
—he salutes you. And now the skeleton is clothed in muscles 
with strange and curious names, known only to that mystic 
profession, the physicians. And the biggest hair in the 
world, in his native haunts. And a picture of ulcer of the 
stomach to cheer you up after a hearty meal. 

Now, if you will come over here, and give me your care- 
ful attention I will explain this exhibit, this work of art 
called the Birth of Percussion. Percussion is not a person 
but an act very much resembling pounding a drum. Cymbals 
are called percussion instruments, but instead of cymbals 
we find this man beating with the palm of his hand on the 
oaken walls of a huge keg and bending a listening ear. 
The spigot and the surroundings lead us to believe that the 
keg contains something which in this country it is a faux pas 
to mention as such— shall we say, a beverage? How much 
more interesting a task than percussing chests! 

And for lovers of old books, we have a copy of the title 
page of Withering’s Account of the Foxglove, which fox- 
glove is not a garment worn by Reynard but a useful drug 
we know as digitalis. 

Behold too the jolly little Gout, preying on the human 
foot. Look out, he’s wild! 

Here is a picture of The Lovesick Maiden. Words fail 
me, ladees and gentlemen. You will have to see for 
yourself. 

Here’s the Boy with the Spade Hands and the Whopper 
Jaw. See the whole goitre family. See the Cretins, named 
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by jesting infidels after the Christians, that being a bit «| 
old-time humor. 

Gaze at this Anvil Chorus from Migraine—the litt) | 
devils of headache ringing bells and pounding anvils ¢ 
the sufferer’s head. This act was imported at great expen: 
from our “European sister republic. Truly this is an ev 
hibition of the horridest torture. 

Now we have a picture of one of the first operatior) 
under ether, in the ether room of the Massachusetts Ger 
eral Hospital, where Ether Day is celebrated yearly. 

And later a cheerful bit on pregnancy and labor with » 
pair of delightful photos of a baby with congenital syphil) 
before and after treatment. Educators might question th 
desirability of the transfer implied, but we hope not ai, 
tempted. 

Then comes a fine history of vaccination and smallpox 
in fact almost as good as that put out free of charge b| 
a certain well-known life insurance company. y 

And lastly, ladees and gentlemen, we have the Grir 
Reaperrrr himself, standing with his scythe ready to cu) 
the Gordian knot, or whatever it was. We die. And how | 
“Death itself is not unpleasant.” Well, we'll all have ony 
chance to find out though we will not be able to write uj! 
our impressions for the tabloids. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, if you will all step ow) 
quietly, we will prepare for the next crowd of morons)| 
neurotics, and lovers of cleverly exhibited freakish scientifiv, 
hash. Look out for pickpockets. B 

HucH Grant Rowe tt, M.D. * 

Teachers College H 


: : ; y 
[Nore: All movie, musical comedy, vaudeville anc| 
burlesque rights are reserved by the reviewer.—Editor] 


The New Day in Old Russia 


THE RUSSIAN LAND, by Albert Rhys Williams. New Republic. 294 pp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 4 


F you want an insight into that incorrigible phenomenon | 

called the Russian mind, almost incomprehensible to a’ 
western intellect, read Albert Rhys Williams’ collection off 
tales, The Russian Land, published by New Republic, Ine.’ 
It would be difficult to find a more delightful ollapodrida 
of grave and gay, humorous and tragic—all tending to a’ 
better understanding of the individual and social psychology, 
with which the world must reckon more and more in setting 
its house in order. The range extends through childhood’! 
to old age; from old aristocracy to awakening peasant; all’ 
woven in with the background of old oppressions and new‘ 
“freedom” in village and city. Notwithstanding his western 
point of view, Mr. Williams evidently has sensed a world 
of mental processes quite foreign to his own. This is a 
distinct addition to the worth-while literature of the new 
day in old Russia. JERUG, { 
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All Wool 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH, by Stuart Chase and F. J. 


Schlink. Mac- 


millan Company. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE very name of this book suggests that it contains 

something which every one is keen on getting—‘‘your 
money’s worth.” The timeliness of the topic—a study in 
the waste of the consumer’s dollar—combined with the rec- 
ognized value of Mr. Chase’s previous studies, makes a book 
by him and by Mr. Schlink, an authority on standards, rise 
at once to the height of a best-seller. 

The topic is one which hits the buyer in a tender spot: 
how, when a dollar is put down on -the counter, there can 
be any assurance of receiving a dollar’s worth in return. 
Anyone who has put up a new umbrella in a sudden shower 
only to find that it is really but a glorified sieve, would be 
glad to know of some system which could guarantee sure 
returns for “value received.” A housewife who has had 
turned on her a battery of modern psychology aimed at all 
the weak points of her virtues would rejoice at some label 
which she could be sure gave a true description of the make- 
up of the article and of its proved uses; would be glad, too, 
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to be relieved of paying the not inconsiderable percentage 


of the price which goes toward the salary of this very bar- 
rage of salesmanship. The consumer, however, knows him- 
self to be the butt of adulteration, misrepresentation and 
quackery, the one who, in the end, finances all the elaborate 
system of advertising which he must endure whether he 
wishes it or not. He is the ultimate financer also of ex- 
pensive and often useless boxing, cartoning, elaborate gild- 
ing, nickeling and beribboning which have nothing really to 
do with the value of the article or of its uses. 

The public at large must welcome a book which suggests 
a technique for evaluating quality of products and their 
utility, for reducing expense by standardizing size and shape, 
for making uniform certain confusing standards of measure- 
ment and rating. The public stands all for gaining in such 
a standardization as here defined. It in no way precludes 
innovation or improvement; on the contrary, its adoption 
would leave us free from many minor irritations of daily 
adjustment—like finding that couplings do not couple and 
screws refuse to screw—and we could be all the more free 
for giving ourselves to experimentation and artistic projects. 

Means, governmental and private, for attaining this end, 
are here outlined in language within the grasp of the non- 
technical reader, and definite, constructive suggestions are 


appended for the individual buyer as part of this vague, huge 


body called the public. 

This book is a brilliant example of practical business de- 
tails dressed up as interestingly as, and far more convinc- 
ingly than, most fiction. 

STELLA FisHER BURGESS 
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Key to the Parents’ Puzzle 


PARENTS ON PROBATION, by Miriam Van Waters. 
328 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ELCOME to Parents on Probation. Again Dr. 

Van Waters not only contributes to the growing 
body of juvenile court practice but declares a handsome 
dividend of understanding for ordinary parents whose 
ordinary children are as much of a jig-saw puzzle as the 
more forlorn or more zippy youngsters who come before this 
lady referee. Indeed, to one constant reader of Miriam 
Van Waters it has often seemed that even Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, had he lived in our day, would have worried 
his fond “Dearest,” and that Dr. Van Waters would have 
miraculously turned up at the castle with a solution based 
on a.case story from Catfish Row. Since both author and 
publisher modestly forbear, we hasten to point out that the 
major part of the book appeared first in The Survey. Here, 
among others, are the familiar Nineteen Ways of Being a 
Bad Parent, “I Would Rather Die Than Go Home,” and 
Leadership, rewritten and enriched with a new chapter, 
The Glorious Adventure of Being Grown Up. Survey 
readers are Dr. Van Waters’ best audience and we hereby 
urge them to buy and read and give away this volume, 
which surely should be runner-up to her Youth in Conflict, 
the best seller in the New Republic’s Dollar Series, 


Who Commits Suicide 


THE SUICIDE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES, by Adolph 
Dominic Frenay, Badger. 200 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


New Republic, Inc. 


HIS valuable contribution to the suicide problem re- 

veals much painstaking effort and a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of suicide in its manifold aspects. The 
writer draws perhaps too much upon statistics and overloads 
his work with statistical references, many of which have 
not been subjected to very critical consideration, especially 
from an international point of view. Yet he presents a 
fairly comprehensive historical retrospect and emphasizes 
the wide variations in the suicide rates of different coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, in considering the means or methods 
of suicide in its biological and social aspects, too often con- 
clusions are advanced upon fragmentary or untrustworthy 
statistics. [he occupational aspect of the subject is treated 
almost entirely with reference to the returns for the state 
of New Jersey; they are not worked out on the basis of 
the occupational exposures, but merely on the percentage 
distribution of deaths from principal causes. “This method 
has long since been found fallacious. It is surprising that 
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no more extended use was made of the occupational suicide 
statistics published by the registrar-general of England and 
Wales. 

The economic aspects are discussed to much advantage. 
What the writer has to say regarding institutional suicides is 
particularly suggestive, but often inconclusive. Suicides in 
institutions are subject to strong preventive checks which 
do not indicate the suicidal tendency among the mentally 
unbalanced as clearly as would be desirable. Nor is 
enough made of the strong tendency amiong prisoners, or 
persons accused of crime, or apprehending punishment. 
There is a brief discussion on the relation of suicide to 
weather conditions, which is also inconclusive. The inter- 
national and racial aspects are dealt with at length and 
summarized in the statement that “the Irish-Italian-Polish 
immigrant shows a very slight tendency towards suicide. 
The German-Scandinavian immigrant manifests a pro- 
nounced tendency towards suicide.’ But racial antecedents 
in such cases are strongly influenced by religious beliefs. 
It might have been more emphasized that the Irish, Spanish 
and Mexicans, who are Catholics, show the lowest rates of 
suicide, while the strongly Protestant countries show the 
highest. 

The work is a trustworthy reference upon nearly all the 
important aspects of suicide, not one of which, however, 
as yet has received the thoughtful consideration in this 
country that has been given it in Europe. What is needed 
is the kind of treatment presented by Dr. Placzek of Berlin, 
in his treatise on Suicide Suspicion and Suicide Prevention. 
Unfortunately this elaborate monograph has not been trans- 
lated into English. It was published in 1915 as a guide 
to physicians, clergymen, teachers and administrative ofh- 
cers, for it is on these, in the last analysis, that responsi- 
bility of prevention rests in its larger aspects. It is very 
curious that the important work of the Save-A-Life League 
should not have been dealt with. 

FREDERICK L. HorrMAN 

Prudential Insurance Company 


Opium and the Constitution 


OPIUM, by John Palmer Gavit. 330 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


HE American edition of Mr. Gavit’s book, published 

in England in 1925, is timely. It deals with the in- 
ternational side of the opium situation and strikingly illus- 
trates the truth of the position taken by the Congress of 
the United States in 1924 in the preamble to the appropria- 
tion act for the American representatives at the Opium 
Convention of 1925. Congress said: 

The United States, for the reasons that it is only by inter- 
national cooperation that the suppression of the world-wide 
traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs can be accomplished, and 
that this Government is bound by The Hague Opium Conven- 
tion equally with other governments to work toward this 
end.... (Act May 15, 1924.) 

Whether the United States can carry out what it is bound 
to do by The Hague Convention may be forced on the 
attention of Congress at this session. The convention binds 
the United States to regulate the manufacture and distri- 
bution of narcotic drugs. The manufacture and distribu- 
tion of these drugs is now regulated under the Harrison Act. 
This indirect method of regulation is adopted because con- 
stitutionally Congress cannot regulate the manufacture and 
intra-state traffic in drugs nor can it regulate the use of 
these drugs by physicians. 

Mr. Gavit has been misled by the fact that the Harrison 
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Act is a tax act into believing that the United States has) 
not regulated manufacture. His statement, however, may 
soon be correct if the Supreme Court continues to restric) 
the operation of the Harrison Act. Justice McReynold> 
has even said that the decisions declaring the act constitu. 
tional may have to be reviewed if the question is “properly 
presented” (U. S. v. Dougherty, 269 U. S. 360), and in a! 
case decided last May, he threw further doubt on the regu. 
lations contained in the act which are vital to the obligations 
undertaken by the United States (Alston v. United States: 
47 S.C.R. 634). The question arises whether under the 
treaty power granted the United States by the Constitu» 
tion, Congress can regulate directly what it has been regu-. 
lating indirectly on the ground that the legislation is neces 
sary to carry out a treaty under the clause of the Consti- 
tution which declares treaties to be the supreme law oli 
the land. 

Broadly speaking, the question is whether the United! 
States which has alone the power of representing this coun-- 
try internationally, is helpless to carry out an agreement sor 
manifestly for its own benefit as this international engage-’ 
ment to regulate the manufacture and distribution of nar- 
cotic drugs, but can only do so with the consent of the’ 
forty-eight state legislatures. If this be so, the promises oft 
the United States and the indignant declamations of fervid | 
orators in Congress, on the platform, in the news spapers, 7 
will be but “‘sounding brass or tinkling cymbals.” y 

There is little to add to the review of Mr. Gavit’s book 
in the Survey of May 15; 1925. He has added, however, ‘ 


date. The most important event since the Opium Conven- 4 
tion is the Indian government’s agreement to diminish its.” 
export of opium until it is entirely discontinued. The pres- 4 
sure that has been exerted upon India has produced re- 
sults; it must now be changed to Persia and Turkey as 4 
producing countries and to the European colonies in the far 
East to bring about a reduction of smoking opium so that the | 
desideratum of limitation of the production of opium to the /§ 
amount necessary for medical and scientific purposes may be 
attained by stopping eventually all production for smoking j 
purposes. 

Of particular interest are—the position taken by Italy that 
nations which are neither manufacturers nor producers but. 
just plain sufferers from the over-production of narcotic ! 
drugs should have a place on the League’s Opium Commis-- 
sion, and what the author says on the Persian situation. 

At the recent meeting of the League, the representatives | 
of Persia promised a progressive reduction in the production 
of opium which will depend upon the possibility of substi- | 
tuting other crops and securing revenue from other sources } 
than opium. Though not in itself very effective, the reviewer '} 
believes that this gesture shows that the Persian government |} 
realizes how dangerous a resource financially and economi- |} 
cally is a trade which is outlawed by an international con- ‘ 
vention and by the statutes of practically all countries in } 
the world. 

It is also worth while noting that the Chinese Nationalist :} 
government in Canton has established an anti-opium office *} 
and has limited the smoking of opium to licensed persons 
for a period of four years, after which opium is to be abso- 
lutely prohibited. | 

The next battle in the anti-opium campaign may bell | 
fought out in the Congress of the United States. It will } 
be bitter, as every opium fight (Continued on page 537) 4 
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Fitting Into a Rural Community 


By ELLEN MELLAN 


E task of finding pleasant and adequate living 
accommodations as described by two nurses of 
congenial tastes stationed in the same village em- 
phasizes some of the basic difficulties encountered 
in adjusting in a new, small, rural community. 

This problem, simple enough to the city dweller, is a 
highly complex matter in a rural community. Bathrooms 
and electric light are found in a large percentage of the 
village houses, but a request for more than one room is 
listened to with considerable surprise. A retreat other than 
one’s bedroom is a practical necessity for long winter eve- 
mings and yet the difficulties in making such an arrange- 
ment demonstrate vividly the semi-public character the 
nurse becomes, and the interest her every move arouses. 

“We are looking for an apartment,” came the word from 
the two nurses already mentioned. This announcement was 
regarded at headquarters as a rash statement involving the 
impossible. A hundred hidden difficulties were bridged, 
however, and these workers are now the triumphant renters 
of two bedrooms and a sitting room, the latter heated— 
their “settin’ room” the nurses call it in deference to the 
furnishings—in the home of a young and interested matron. 

“Tt almost disrupted the town,” reports one of the nurses. 
‘When Miss B— arrived, she refused to believe that no 
apartments would be available for our joint use, so we 
imstituted a search which took the afternoon and most of 
the evening. The crowning point was reached long after 
dark when, by the light of a lantern, we were inspecting a 
tiny one-story house, unfurnished and bleak. 

“This is the clean sink’ said the owner, ‘and this is the 
dirty sink.’ 

“But where does one wash,’ we asked, looking about 
for the bathroom. 

“Why, in the clean sink.’ 

“The news that we were apartment hunting spread to 
our respective landladies who were unable to understand 
in spite of careful explanation why anything more than a 
bedroom apiece was necessary. When we finally did find a 
house with a sufficient number of unused rooms so that 
three could be rented to us, the whole affair began to grow 
extremely delicate. People took sides and lined up behind 
the present landladies, who were sisters, or behind the 
owners of the ‘apartment.’ One side hinted that the other 
might be ‘out to do’ us. People stopped us on the street 
to say that the proposition might prove embarrassing for 
us. We began to feel that the word ‘apartment’ carried a 
connotation of sin. Each side used convincing and upsetting 
arguments. Finally we grew desperate and went away for 
the weekend, hoping for new light and fresh strength. On 
returning, we took the plunge and made final arrangements 
for our three rooms. 


“It was raining on the day we moved, Ford load by Ford 
load. Our dismal and conspicuous progress up and down 
Main Street with all our etcetera visible through the cat 
windows, was the last and most ridiculous straw. But we 
accomplished our purpose, and as far as we know, without 
permanently injuring the feelings of any one concerned.” 

While this story may seem trifling, it gives a very true 
picture of an incident which caused material for town gossip 
for long enough. Before the incident was closed, both 
nurses required all the tact and humor they possessed to 
tide them safely over. 

The curfew regulations passed by a certain school board 
and reported in the newspapers under the heading “Teachers 
Bedtime Is Set For 10 P.M.” further indicates the essen- 
tial differences under which new workers in new communi- 
ties are working. 

Many workers say “my life is my own after working 
hours.” Indeed it is, but the worker possessing sound judg- 
ment will esteem her work and its relation to the public 
so highly that she will keep herself and her doings above 
criticism. This means many times a good deal of sacrifice 
of personal pleasure, sacrifice self-imposed many times, but 
which may save the worker many unhappy hours of per- 
sonal worry and much misunderstanding on the part of 
those among whom she works. 

For the worker who approaches the life in her new com- 
munity with an open mind and who realizes that she has 
certain obligations, the question of restrictions does not need 
to be considered. So-called restrictions might better be 
expressed in terms of counsel to the new worker, that she 
may avoid some of the pitfalls which have been experienced 
by others. The very fact that the rural community is 
small and the worker does not become absorbed in the crowd 
when she leaves her office as she does in the large cities, 
means that of necessity she must use discretion in the choice 
of things she may do and things she should not do. 

She will be surprised to find how much and how generally 
she is discussed, how greatly people are interested in the 
things she does and the places she goes. What she must 
have is a sense of humor and an unfailing supply of tact 
and common sense. If she has these, her task is greatly 
simplified and she will find that, as a rule, friendliness and 
neighborliness will come quickly and easily. 

A worker in the field writes: “Social work in a rural com- 
munity needs the same kind of outlook and point of view 
that a missionary requires. The worker who goes in with 
a very definite idea of contributing something to the life 
of the community needs no restrictions because she will not 
voluntarily do anything to hurt the work which it is her 
ultimate purpose to accomplish. I do not believe it is 
possible to place restrictions without the danger of promot- 
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ing ill feeling. Restrictions will be placed by the worker 
herself if they are necessary and she is the right type of 
worker for a rural community.” 

Some workers going into a small community make the 
mistake of not expecting to make any acquaintances who 
are capable of giving a mental stimulus. This type of worker 
will usually find that she is mistaken. She must realize, 
however, that the interests and pleasures of people in small 
or rural communities are quite different from those in urban 
centers. If she wants to be happy, she must try to assim- 
ilate their point of view and become really interested in their 
amusements and pleasures. In addition to maintaining an 
open and friendly attitude towards people, the worker should 
try to take an active part in the civic, religious, and social 
life of the community. She must remember that the people 
she desires to meet and know are usually very busy people, 
just as busy in their ways as she is in hers. In many rural 
places she will find that the social life centers about the 
church. It is the natural medium for social life and con- 
tact. If, therefore, a new worker allies herself with the 
work of the church, she will ultimately form many contacts 
which will provide her with the kind of social life the 
community affords. 

One public health nurse writes: “Choose for rural work 
only nurses who know: from experience that they like coun- 
try life and can adjust happily. Let no snobs, however 
well educated, cultured or trained, enter there. ‘The rural 
nurse must be resourceful, finding good company within 
herself when alone, and she must be adaptable, finding 
within the minds and hearts of the rural people, company 
just as good, when she is with them.” 


If the worker happens to have lived all her life in a city 
she has no realization of the limited cultural opportunities 
in the rural community and when she goes to a small town 
to live she is wholly unprepared for the necessity of a com- 
plete change of interests and a re-adjustment to the new en- 
vironment. Even the young woman born and reared on a 
farm or in a small town is apt to be painfully conscious of 
the different trend her interests must take if she is to read- 
just happily in rural environment after her years of prepara- 
tion in a city. 

One social worker has written, “The difficulty of getting 
social workers to go to a rural community is not nearly so 
great as the problem of keeping them there.” ‘This is true, 
largely because of the barrenness of the social life of the 
worker. 


Social workers and public health nurses must receive their 
technical training in metropolitan centers, since the oppor- 
tunities for the study of those professions are at present 
confined to cities having large hospitals, schools of social 
service and well organized social agencies. The specialized 
training usually follows four years of college life and asso- 
ciation with people whose interests and ambitions are simi- 
lar to their own. 


During their years of preparation for professional work 
they find associates with common interests and recreation 
available according to their needs and tastes; libraries are 
near at hand, art galleries and orchestra concerts within 
easy reach, and theaters and opera possible if economy in 
other matters is practiced. Competitive games, indoor and 
outdoor sports are matters of universal interest and the 
privilege of worship in a church which provides eloquent 
preaching and satisfying music is open to all. 
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It is during the first few months of her assignment whe"! 
the new worker’s adaptability is being subjected to a sever-| 
strain, when she feels herself a stranger in a strange lane 
that a discerning board of directors may tip the or | 
in favor of long continued service in the community rathe 
than resignation at the end of one year. The homesi 
nurse or social worker is apt to forget her longing in respon 
ing to the kindly interest of the understanding board mem) 
ber who takes the time to introduce her to the minister 4 
the church door and places within her reach the possibilitie | 
of finding congenial companionship in the new community 

Young women who choose social service or nursing ai 
a profession expect to serve the communities employing them i 
They enter the profession, not to be ministered unto b | 
to minister; but no normal woman under forty, alert al 
mind and possessed of broad and varied interests, is con 
tent to remain long in the community that places value onli f 
on her capacity to serve the sick and the maladjusted anc | 
takes no account of her own need for diversion and recrea\| 
tion. If she is to be as useful to those whom she woule}, 
serve as her training and profession have fitted her to be | 
she must be recognized as an individual, not merely as i] 
medium for getting certain things done for the communit 1 

It would seem, therefore, of interest to the members oi] | 
a board seeking her services, to recognize her position ag} 
she arrives, a stranger in their midst, and to make he1|} 
welcome. They need not place her ‘under social obligations | 
which she is not in a position to return, but they mighi | 
properly open channels through which she could find satis+\| 
faction in her work. They might, further, recognize her} 
as an individual seeking to establish her own place in the} 
community, to shape her own personal life. A professional! 
worker in common with every one else has the need for!| 
relaxation from work and the right to supply that need so 
long as she does not violate good taste in her choice off. 
recreation. 

Between such recognition and the hit or miss, sink o 
swim, method of allowing her to flounder about homesick, 
and lonely until she finds congenial companionship, lies all 
the difference between continuity of service, happily rendered}, 
by an adjusted worker, and the yearly resignations whi h 
now are retarding the progress of public health and social 
service in many rural communities. 


Notes 


N addition to the regular monthly luncheons of the Nev 

York Committee on Publicity Methods in Social Work, 
the committee is conducting round table discussions on cer- 
tain technical subjects, the first of which was multigraphing 
and mimeographing. Attendance at the round table 
limited to twenty-five, to facilitate intimate discussion of 
actual practice. John Hall, director of the Welfare Federa 
tion and Community Chest of Omaha, and chairman of the 
committee on local groups of the Committee on Publicity 
Methods, will welcome information of any similar roun¢ 


tables. 


UBLICITY FOR SOCIAL WORK is the title of t 
forthcoming, and eagerly awaited, book by Mary & 
and Evart G. Routzahn of the Russell Sage Foundation 
“A book which shows how present knowledge of publicity 
methods can be applied effectively to social work. .. .” Ove 
400 pages; price $3.00. To appear about March 1. | 
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Over My Desk 


A Monthly Talk with Executives 
| By ELWOOD STREET 


Director, Community Council of St. Louis 


Laying the Table for Laity 

ANY of our meetings where lay people are involved 
are luncheon meetings,” writes Raymond Clapp, 
lirector of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. “Re- 
ently we worked out a plan whereby the restaurant sets 
he table in advance of the meeting and provides a buffet 
uncheon. Platters of cold meats, some hot meat course 
n a chafing dish, salads and desserts are placed on the 
able. This is much more satisfactory than the usual chicken 
yatty, veal chop and filet of sole luncheon. “There is much 
ess time consumed than with the plan of having each 
nember order his own luncheon. It works out satisfactorily 
or groups of a dozen or more. The meeting is called for 
2:10. The secretary has his luncheon earlier and the actual 
usiness of the meeting is started not later than 12:30, the 
neeting going ahead while the members are eating their 
uncheon. In this way from fifteen minutes to half an 
our is saved and the plan is not expensive because the 
estaurant saves in cost of service.” 


A Little Tact, Please! 


HE ever-suggestive Little Schoolmaster, whose pertin- 
| = remarks are to be found in the back of Printers 
nk every week, makes a practical suggestion: ‘“The School- 
naster frequently has received letters which commenced as 
ollows: “Your recent letter has been turned over to me 
y Mr. Smith and I am pleased to send you the information 
equested.’ This type of opening is pretty familiar, so 
amiliar in fact that it has become hackneyed. The School- 
naster has always felt that the expression ‘turned over’ was 
ar from ideal. It implies vaguely that Mr. Jones, since 
he matter was not in his purview, has quietly but thor- 
ughly washed his hands of the whole business. Of course 
yhat has actually happened is quite different, but the impli- 
ation is still there. A better method of phrasing was shown 
ecently in a letter from the Coca-Cola Company which 
ommenced, ‘Mr. Turner Jones has shared with me your 
tter of September 30.’ That wording implies an interest 
a the part of the original recipient which is not implied 
y the wording ‘turned over’.” 


When You Plan a Big Mailing 


HE annual meeting of the New Jersey Tuberculosis 

League produced this idea: “Don’t load up a small post 
fice with a big mailing of circulars or letters and expect 
1e postal clerks to get the entire lot sent out over night. 
t is advisable to confer with the postmaster when a big 
ailing is planned and arrange mailing dates with him. 
requently the job can be finished and deposited in the 
ost office several days ahead of the release date. The 
ostal clerks can then get some of it cancelled and sorted 
ach day, holding the entire lot until you want it released.” 
nother idea from the same meeting: “In preparing a big 
ailing of circulars or letters several days in advance, care 
ould be taken to store the envelopes away from steam 
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pipes or other moist places for otherwise the flaps of the 
envelopes may automatically seal before their enclosures 
can be inserted.” 


Who Are Our Directors? 


OCIAL agencies might well follow the example of the 

General Electric Company in mailing stockholders a 
booklet giving a photograph and biography of each of the 
twenty directors, including profession, birthplace, education 
and length of service as a director. Such a booklet, giving 
the pictures, and biographies plainly and simply stated, of 
those who are responsible for the conduct of a social agency 
should breed confidence in its work. 


Why Ask? 

OES your telephone operator say ‘““Who is it, please?” 
D when some one telephones your office and asks for 
you? Is such a question necessary? Does the operator 
ever do anything but switch the call to you after she has 
asked the question? Does the question not sound to the 
person who is calling as though, if he were not the right 
person, he might not get to you? Is this a proper impression 
to be created by the executive of a social agency who pre- 
sumably should be available to all people? Would it not 
be better if the operator made the connection and let you 
ask your own question without any apparently impertinent 
questions of her own? 


Training Young Men in the Campaign 
M. McBROOM, executive secretary of the Savannah 
» Federation and Community Chest, writes: “We all 
realize that it is very important that the younger men of 
every community be trained step by step to take the part 
they will eventually be called upon to assume in years to 
come. We are using what seems to us an effective method 
in bringing these younger men into the field. The chair- 
man of our drive selects three or four men who are to 
work with him as associate chairmen. He delegates cer- 
tain work to them and gives them certain responsibilities. 
In this way these people become interested and get a definite 
knowledge of the organization and how it works. Those 
who have the ability and take the training will eventually 
be able to serve as chairmen of the drive themselves.” 


The Automobile Again 

ARY RAYMOND, executive secretary of the Com- 

munity Chest in Miami, reports that the advice 
which we gave her in The Survey, regarding a social agency 
loaning money to a worker to buy a car, and then letting 
the worker pay the money back out of an allowance by the 
agency of seven cents a mile, had worked beautifully until 
the worker quit the job, with ninety dollars still owing on 
the car. The socialsagency finally settled the matter by 
buying the car for the ninety dollars. We suggest that 
the social agency might avoid the difficulty by having the 
worker sign the same kind of a note that he would if he 
were to buy a car on the installment plan through one of 
the automobile finance companies. Indeed, to avoid the 
friction between worker and agency which might develop 
from the agency trying to collect the amount due on the 
car each month, it might be a good plan for a social agency 
to handle the whole transaction through an automobile 
finance company, with the credit of the social agency 
utilized, if necessary, in place of the initial cash payment. 
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of People 
and Things 


An Evening for Recreation 


Ax innovation will be made in the pro- 
gram of the National Conference of 
Social Work, to be held in Memphis, May 
2 to 9. The general session usually sched- 
uled for Monday evening will be omitted 
this year. General sessions will be held 
at 8 p. m. on Wednesday, May 2; Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday (the president’s re- 
ception), Sunday, Tuesday, and at 1 p. m., 
Wednesday, May 9, closing the conference. 
The annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers will be held 
on Monday, May 7, at 3 p. m. The Sur- 
vey tea, for readers of The Survey and 
their friends, is scheduled for Friday, 
May 4, at 4 p. m. 


What Do You Mean—Isolation? 


lee summer of 1928 will see thousands 
of social and health workers tripping 
tc Europe for international conventions. 
The International Conference of Social 
Work will be held in Paris, July 8 to 13. 
The National Conference has been re- 
quested to provide an official delegation 
of at least one hundred and has requested 
each division and kindred group to de- 
signate representatives who, at no expense 
to the National Conference, will attend all 
the sessions of the International Confer- 
ence and participate in the discussion of 
one of the five sections—organization of 


social work, training for social work, 
methods of social case work, social work 
and industry, social work and_ public 


health, Social workers from the United 
States who are in Paris next summer are 
invited to attend the plenary sessions, 
whether or not they are official delegates. 
Further details may be obtained from 
Howard R. Knight, general secretary, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 227 East 
Long Street., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ten conferences of kindred interest will 
be held in Paris before and during the 
International Conference of Social Work. 
For dates and details see the November 
issue of the National Conference Bulletin. 
(If you are not now a member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, you 
should join at once and receive the Bul- 
letin regularly.) 


And in September 


HE Sixth Conference of the Interna- 

tional Union against Tuberculosis will 
be held in Rome, September 25-27. Three 
subjects only will be discussed: The diag- 
nosis of infantile tuberculosis, filterable 
elements of the tubercle virus, and the or- 
ganization of tuberculosis prophylaxis in 
rural districts. 


Synthetic Children 


fe | AM mighty glad so many people in 
America are taking up the children 
work. I used to think there might be some 
chance of getting our government inter- 
ested in it, but that was hoping too much. 


Being a ranchman and farmer and also 
a child owner, I have often wished that 
when one of my children got sick I could 
wire or call up some government expert 
and have him come look after them, Like 
I can do if one of my cows, or pigs get 
some disease. 

“Tf your fertilizer is not agreeing with 
your land, the government will send a 
specialist, but if the food is not agreeing 
with the baby, why we have to find out 
what’s the matter ourselves, and lots of 
times parents mean well but they don’t 
know much. 

“So I am glad that you people are in- 
terested in children. Course they are a lot 
of trouble, but we just don’t seem to be 
smart enough to find something that would 
be less trouble that would replace them. 

“That's the only thing we are shy now 
is synthetic children. 

. “It’s not a bad idea whoever thought of 
doing something for the children. 

“Tf it works and you improve them, I 
will send you mine. 

“Yours, 
“Will Rogers.” 

Reprinted from the December issue of 
Public Welfare Progress, published by the 
North Carolina State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare. 


Child Labor Day This Month 


HROUGHOUT the country Child La- 

bor Day will be observed for the 
twenty-first year in 1928, January 28 in 
synagogues, January 29 in churches and 
January 30 in schools and clubs. As in 
former years, this will be the occasion for 
religious and educational organizations, 
women’s clubs and other interested groups 
to bring to the attention of their members 
the fact that the problem of child labor 
is not yet solved. The National Child La- 
bor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, will send free of charge to any 
interested group an analysis of the law of 
its state and other material to aid in the 
observance of the day. 


New Commonwealth Fund 
Activity 


HE Commonwealth Fund announces 

the establishment of a Division of Pub- 
lications which will issue reports and 
studies dealing with the various activities 
of the fund. As part of its work the new 
division will continue the series of pub- 
lications relative to the fund’s program in 
the field of mental hygiene and child guid- 
ance, which was begun by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency. This committee created for the 
demonstration period of the program 
above mentioned, has now been dis- 
continued and its staff has become the 
staff of the new division. Graham R. 
Taylor is director of the Division of Pub- 
lications, at 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


_ Parents and Teachers 


January 15, 19. 


California’s Child Welfare - 


Institute 
HE University of California has » 
ceived a grant from the Laura Spelm: 
Rockefeller Memorial to “discover, gath» 
assemble and make available to paren 
accurate data concerning the developme 
of children.” The California Congress 
is providing 
rental of a building in Berkeley whi | 
houses the offices of the institute and - 
nursery school for children from 18 to | 
months old. Dr. Herbert R. Stolz has bey 
appointed director. 


Another State Conference | 
EPORT of elections from the Mai, 
Conference of Social Work, receiv» 

too late for publication in the December | 
Survey with announcements from oth 
states: 
President—Dr. 
Pownal. 
Vice-President—Mrs. William Pattanga’’ 
Waterville; Mrs. Bertha Pettingill, Pom 
land. : 
Treasurer—Andres Myrhman, Lewisto | 
Secretary—Rose Pear] Danforth, Por} 
land. 
Next meeting, probably at Portland, fa) 
of 1928. Z | 


» 


Stephen Vosburge| 


Miscellaneous ; 


ILLINOIS CHILDRENS HOME an 
Aid Society and the Jewish Home-Findin) 
Society, Chicago, are cooperating with thi | 
School of Social Service Administration «| 
the University of Chicago in a new pre} 
gram of field work. William W. Burk: | 
of the university faculty, will devote hay 
his time to supervising students doing the’ 
field work with one or the other of thes | 
social agencies. Recent additions to th} 
faculty of the School of Social Administrz> 
tion include A. M. McMillan, M. 2} 
Blackburn, Harrison Dobbs, J. A. Kepec 
and Dr. Elinor Nims, 


ANNE ROLLER joined The Survey fell 
staff on January first. She will spend thi | 
first four months in the East and afte 
May 1 will represent The Survey hal 
time on the Pacific Coast. Miss Rolle 
was formerly executive secretary of th)| 
Associated Charities of Wilkes Barre | 
Pennsylvania, and has recently been o | 
the staff of the C.O.S. of New York City’ 
She won second prize in the short stor)/ 
contest conducted last Spring by the Com) 
mittee on Publicity Methods, with Th) 
White Elephant, which appeared in Sur’ 
vey Graphic for July 1, 1927. 1 

BROOKLYN JEWISH SOCIAL SER 
ICE BUREAU (the Child Guidance O: 
ganization for Jewish Children) ha) 
moved from g Court Square to the nev) 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities Buildin 
285 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. R 
cent additions to the staff are Jeanettt 
Axelrode, Emanuel Borenstern, Irwin Ro» 
sen, David Isaacs. j 

THE GIRL SCOUTS are lucky in theif), 
editors. First, they had Helen Ferris, wh 
made a bright and shining example o 
The American Girl magazine. Then, o 
Miss Ferris’ resignation, they were abli 
to promote to the editorship Camil 
Davied, who was for several years on th 
The Survey staff. (Continued on page 538 


Congratulations to Whittier 


To THE Epitor: I thought you would be interested in a portion 
of a letter we recently received from Dr. William H. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, which I quote to 
you with his permission: 

When I returned to this country after a year’s trip abroad, 
I found a three-month-old copy of The Survey in which was an 
account of the work being done in your institution [Make the 
Method Fit the Mind, The Survey, June 1, page 266]. I am 
writing to say that this account pleases me more than anything 
I have read anywhere regarding the work in any American 
college. ... If I can judge from this article, what you are doing 
comes nearer the thing I myself think ought to be done in the 
American college than anything else I have heard about. I 
congratulate you upon it. 

Coming from a man as high up in the educational world and 
as progressive as Dr. Kilpatrick, this word of praise has meant 
a great deal to us, and I thought perhaps you would be glad 
to hear this comment upon the Survey article. 


J. HerscHeL Corrin 
Dean, Whittier College, Whittier, California 


Volunteers Wanted 


To tHE Epiror: Several recent communications from India 
indicate that students in that country, under the influence ap- 
parently of men who have studied in the United States, are 
eager to follow the trend of American social development 
through The Survey and other serious periodicals; but they 
cannot afford to subscribe for them. If two readers care to 
give away their copies and do not mind the cost and effort 
of mailing them, I can furnish addresses which would ensure 
grateful acceptance and good educational use. 


Bruno LASKER 
129 East 52 Street, New York 


Keep Them in School 


To THE Epiror: There are two different schools of thought 
regarding the desirability of keeping in school 14- and 15-year- 
old children who are retarded in regular academic work. The 
first group argues that such children will not profit by further 
attendance and that it is to their own advantage to enter 
industry. The second school of thought, which is shared by 
most educators, social workers and students of industrial prob- 
lems, believes that most of these children are educable if the 
right methods are used. They view the problem primarily as 
one of curriculum adjustment in accordance with the needs 
of the motor-minded child who is unable to follow the tradi- 
tional academic curriculum. 

Agna Y. Reed whose book, Human Waste in Education, was 
reviewed in The Survey of December 15, belongs to the former 
group. In the Introductory Overview she writes: “We live 
in the end of an age in which juvenile employment has been an 
industrial asset and an educational liability; we live in the 
beginning of an age in which juvenile employment is fast be- 
coming an educational asset and an industrial liability.’ (Dr. 
Reed’s italics.) Dr. Reed places the upper age limit for com- 
pulsory attendance at 14 years and we regret that the reviewer 
apparently concurs in her underlying theory that what we need 
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*s “not more compulsory schooling but a better handling of 
children through a study of their individual differences.” 

The National Child Labor Committee believes thoroughly 
in the necessity for a more flexible curriculum adapted to the 
individual needs of children, but it believes that this can and 
should be extended to the 14- and 15-year-old group. If these 
children are retarded, it becomes even more important to keep 
them out of industry, for inferior children, as Helen T. Wooley 
points out in her book, An Experimental Study of Children, 
mature more slowly than do normal children, and the years 
between 14 and 16 constitute the period of their most rapid 
growth. ‘The objection to the 16-year age limit for leaving 
school,” writes Mrs. Wooley, “has come in part from the 
school itself and it is based upon the fact that inferior children 
cannot keep up the academic pace of the traditional school 
until the age of 16. They merely become retarded and discour- 
aged, develop a sense of inferiority, form bad habits of truancy, 
and sometimes become delinquent. This is all quite true, but 
the solution of the problem should be that of changing the 
type of school to fit the child rather than that of eliminating 
the child from school.” 

If the schools, instead of releasing children at 14, reorganize 
their work in accordance with the needs of these slow-minded 
children, who constitute from 25 to 35 per cent of all those 
enrolled, the arguments against compulsory schooling after the 
age of 14 will have vanished. 

May I suggest that Dr. Reed’s book constitutes dangerously 
subtle propaganda for lowering the minimum age and educa- 
tional requirements for entrance into industry. 


GERTRUDE Forks ZIMAND 
National Child Labor Committee 


Samuel McChord Crothers 


To THE Epiror: I was once a visitor in an experimental colony 
bent upon proving to our diseased and sinning world how easily 
it could be remolded into perfect health and virtue. Achieve- 
ments so far had been scanty enough. But from an old man 
cautious because he had tried two other colonies, I got this 
one informing comment: “You like most of the members here, 
if you don’t see too much of ’em. There’s only one or two 
that you can stand it to see round all the time.” 


Richard Cabot’s admirable word about Dr. Crothers and 
his family [The Survey for December 15, 1927] recalled this 
observation. Added to a rare modesty, Dr. Crothers had a 
cheerful sanity that made him the best of companions. To that 
tiny utopian minority “you could stand it to have round a 
good deal” he certainly would have been admitted. 


I once heard of “the dreamy quality of his mind” as a mild 
criticism. Of one who had invariably so good a time with his 
own mind, the word dreamy may be understood, but it is only 
a footnote to his page. It was an unfailing pleasure to talk 
with him about the severely practical questions constantly raised 
in The Survey. 

Whether it was that he was born with a temperament 
“worth a gold guinea an hour” as was said of another long 
ago, or from his priceless early experience on what, forty 
years ago, was frontier in California and Nevada, he had a 
most enviable range of kindly but always shrewd and pene- 
trating observation on these probleas. He was as free from 
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every shade of malice as he was from all mental rigidities and 
dogmatisms. Few men were ever a better illustration of what 


a natural and quite irresistible humor may do to soften and to 
enlighten our human judgments. 


It was this which gave such unerring felicity to his use of 
literary and historic illustrations. He was the natural play- 
fellow of rare spirits like Thomas Fuller, Charles Lamb and 
Sir Thomas Browne. It was a delight to watch his mind play 
about a topic as vexed by practical difficulties as, let us say, 
the Eighteenth Amendment; the outlook for democracy, or 
the justification of a public censorship of opinion. It was as if 
nothing austere or commonplace could enter and leave his 
mind without some happy change that gave it new interest 
and charm. 


I have an ample collection of world maxims and proverbs 
coined out of those rigors of common experience which unite 
all ages as they unite the different races of men. There is one 
aphorism beautiful in significance that in different dialects 
occurs a score of times. One form expresses the soul of them 
all: “The subtlest wisdom is mixed with playfulness.” The 
words recall imposing names—Socrates, Erasmus with his book 
In Praise of Folly, to Montaigne, down to our own Lincoln. 
Yet I never have heard, even from the most confident of the 
many-hued psychologists, an adequate interpretation of this 
quite certain fact, that there is no massed wealth of informa- 
tion, no amplitude of learning that is not transfigured and 
warmed into new and richer meaning by this playful quality 
which we name humor. We cannot ever think of Dr. Crothers 
apart from humor. It was this which every human being felt 
who met him. It was this which so instantly won his audiences 
in the large lecture field that annexed the country to his parish. 
We see it once more in the experience of the wife, of whom 
it should be said that in her own right and in her own way 
she was peer of her husband in mother wit as well as in a 
practical sagacity which he somewhat envied. What tribute 
could be rarer than that letters from distant places and from 
persons quite unknown—many hundreds of them—should so 
immediately pour in upon her as if aching to express a sympathy 
as eager as it was genuine! 


So far afield and to so many souls the written and spoken 
word of this wise teacher had carried the spiritual message 
that lights up and gladdens whatever is deepest and best in our 
common humanity. 


JouHn GRAHAM Brooks 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Reviewer and Reviewed 


To tHE Epiror: In his generous and kindly review of my 
recent book, City Health Administration, in The Survey of 
November 15, Dr. Haven Emerson remarks incidentally that 
the author has not had his critical sense humbled by the re- 
sponsibility of having to administer a public health service 
himself. The obvious inference is that such responsibility would 
have been salutary. The author agrees with this point of view, 
but wishes to assure Survey readers that the business of getting 
out a book on public health and having it reviewed by those 
who speak with authority and not as the scribes is an experience 
guaranteed to humble the most hardened critic, whether of 
public health administration or books about it. So it is with 
proper humility that I offer a mild protest against being held 
to answer for opinions quite erroneously attributed to me by 
the reviewer. 


“The inclusion of general care of the sick under the health 
officer should be mentioned chiefly to be condemned,” says the 
reviewer. With this as his text, he inquires why, if we are to 
include the activities for sickness care under the health depart- 
ment, does the author omit. the problems of the chronic and 
incurable, the aged and infirm, etc. Dr. Emerson and the author 
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are in perfect accord. The book discusses the subject at length* 
and expresses the author’s opinion that municipal sickness-care jij 
should not be placed under the health officer, except as it may 
be desirable for the health officer to be responsible for the 
administration of services for the care of communicable dis- 4 
eases, or tn, provide for bedside nursing of the sick in their 
homes as one phase of a generalized health nursing program. 
I am quite at a loss to understand Dr. Emerson’s criticism, ° 
particularly in view of the fact that I quote rather extensively 
from one of Dr. Emerson’s own surveys in support of the 
argument for separating sickness prevention from sickness care. 
Discussion of the administrative relation of care of the 
chronic and incurable, the aged and infirm, is furthermore not 
omitted, but since the book is designed mainly for the use of 
students. of public administration, it is, as stated in its preface, 
intentionally elementary in its treatment of these special 
problems. A complete discussion of all phases of sickness care 
is quite another story, to be written by others more competent 
to do so. The excellent books of Davis and Warner, Chapman, 
and others on dispensaries and hospitals, to which the reviewer ' 
refers, fill a place in public health literature not sought for ; 
City Health Administration. The former are books which the ; 
average student of public administration cannot read under- \ 
standingly until he has a somewhat more general picture of the || 
structure of health organization and is familiar with the first | 
principles of public health practice. It was to make it possible , 
for such students to use the more comprehensive special works {j 
intelligently that City Health Administration was written. The | 
author will be more than satisfied if the book serves this purpose. | 
Cart E. McComps, M.D. 

National Institute of Public >} 
Administration, New York 24 


To THE Eprtror: Feeling as I do so high a degree of admiration ‘| 
for Dr. McCombs’ book, it is to be regretted that I have given 4 
him cause of complaint where we are entirely in accord on { 
the main principles involved. It would have been less am- | 
biguous if I had used the present tense in the sentence he quotes, 
since it is quite obvious that Dr. McCombs does condemn the — 
inclusion of general sickness care under the health officer. i 

Dr. McCembs’ experience in the matters discussed in his 
book is so much greater than that of 95 per cent at least of — 
the municipal health officers in this country that no one will | 
take seriously my gentle jibes at his somewhat over-confident — 
finality of statement and advice in some phases of the subject. — 


Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Poets Take Notice 


To tHe Eprror: Mrs. Fisher says on the first page of The | 
Survey for December 1, 1927, that you need a song to march | 
to. Would it be out of order for me to suggest that you invite | 
the poets of America to read The Survey for a year and then 
produce? The competitions of the Poetry Society of England | 
have been very successful. 1 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania a 


Lament of a Benedict on Receiving a | 
Survey Copy ‘ 


To tHE Eprror: Answering your S.O.S. call, Has the home 
lost its halo?—I hope so. The home, the church and the jail | 
keep the past ever with us. I am not bewildered by quick 
marriage nor by quick divorce, but by marriage. I would not 
welcome a discussion by even two persons—and sixteen is 
awful! What can we do to lessen our mail? a 

Cuas. Erskine Scotr Woop 

Les Gatos, California 


(Continued from page 530) is bitter, the line of battle 
of the opium ring will be hidden behind the smoke screen 
of states’ rights, as it has always been hidden behind the 
smoke screens of national sovereignty and national interest. 
Without an aroused public interest the issue may easily go 
by default. Mr. Gavit’s book is to be welcomed as a potent 
means for arousing this interest. 
JosEPpH P, CHAMBERLAIN 
Columbia University 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR MOBILITY IN THE 
BUSINESS CYCLE, by Maurice B. Hexter. Massachusetts Child Labor 
paeuzitiee. 111 pp. Price $1.00 cloth, 50 cents paper, postpaid of The 
urvey. 


THIS is a study of fluctuations in the amounts of child labor 
in Massachusetts made by applying the latest statistical 
methods. It is intended for students of statistics and of the 
business cycle. The subject matter is the variation in the 
numbers of children certificated for employment beginning in 
1899 in Boston. The material is drawn primarily from records 
of the Boston School Committee showing certification of 
children beginning in 1899. The rigorous analysis begins, how- 
ever, with 1914 because the many changes in legislation in 1913 
caused a break in the homogeneity of the data. 

The analysis covers six series; namely new employment 
certificates, new educational certificates where school attendance 
is compulsory, new educational certificates where school at- 
tendance is voluntary, employment certificates reissued, edu- 
cational certificates reissued where school attendance is com- 
pulsory, and educational certificates reissued where school 
attendance is voluntary. 

These six series yield information about the following re- 
actions of the juvenile labor market: the trend, the seasonal 
fluctuations, the cyclical variations, and the relationship be- 
tween these fluctuations and certain fluctuations and certain 
correlatives. 

This is volume two of the series of which volume one was 
Child Labor in Massachusetts by Raymond G. Fuller and 
Mabel A. Strong. FLoRENCE KELLEY 


THE CHURCH IN THE CHANGING CITY: H. Paul Douglass, 
New York. 453 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THIS is a survey of sixteen institutional churches which, 
once in high-class residence areas, were finally abandoned by 
their congregations. Later, surrounded by commerce, industry 
or plain, poor folks, they try to become service centers. While 
many churches migrate, these that were studied are typical of 
that considerable class that hold their ground and try to adapt 
to a changing situation. While the study has a significance, 
some of its suggestions do not to me seem to be drastic enough. 
To be kind to the Protestant church at the center of the city, 
some one ought to be hard enough to sound a death-knell. 
Many churches on valuable sites, their congregations all but 
vanished, never able to meet expenses—yet live on and on. 
Nets ANDERSON 

VENTILATION AND HEALTH, by Thomas D. Wood and Ethel M. 

Hendrickson. Appleton. 210 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
A STUDY of the newer theories of ventilation and how to 
apply them, by two authorities on public health and its practice. 
Of importance to home and school, to store, office, restaurant 
and factory managers. 


TOTEM AND TABOO, by Dr. Sigmund Freud. New Republic. 
bp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


DELUSION AND DREAM, by Dr. Sigmund Freud. New Republic. 
256 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


TWO of Freud’s earlier books reprinted in a format and at 
a price attractive to the general reader. 
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| School of Social Work 


| 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


COURSES IN: 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


SOUTHWEST 


Bryn Mawr College 


CaroOLA WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
or SoctaL EcoNOMYy AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Fellowships and Scholarships 
Preparation for all types of work in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Industrial Rela- 

tions and Social and Industrial Research. 
Open to Graduate Students Only 

One and two year certificates. 

Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Write immediately for fuller information. 
Address: BRYN Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Dallas, Texas 
March 24, 


Courses in: 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
CHILD WELFARE 
SOCIAL CASE WORK | 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

| 


With a faculty selected from the New York School of 
Social Work, Child Welfare League of America, Kansas 
City Provident Association, Children’s Aid Society and other 
organizations. 

For full announcement write 


THE DIRECTOR, 2419 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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Appeals By Mail 


HERT’S PEN PROCESSED LETTERS 
PERSONALIZED, 


New and Effective. Have all the appearance 
of actually hand written lettere. Cost less. 
Samples on Request 


G. Hert, 106 East 19th Street, N. Y. City 


Direct-by-Mail 


AHREND LETTERS INC., 52 Duane St., 
N. Y¥. C. Publicity and fund-raising cam- 
paigns promoted. Conception, copy, produc- 
tion. News Value and Human Interest clever- 
ly treated. Staff of 175; resultful; reasonable. 
Ask for IDEAS. 


BETTER LETTER SHOP, INC., 
106 East 19th St., New York City. 


Offering a dependable and complete 
service of the highest quality. 


Lists compiled for philanthropic purposes. 
Appeal letters and literature written by experts. 


Multigraphing, 


Addressing and Mailing. 
Letters 


individually electrically typewritten. 
Reports mimeographed, collated and bound. 
Careful attention to out of town orders. 
References, samples and quotations on request. 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Individually typewritten let- 
ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com- 
plete service. Accounts anywhere handled. 
Completed letters returned by express for local 
mailing. 


Engraving 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers. 
140 Fifth Ave, N: Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 


Facsimile Letters 


D. H. AHREND CO., INC., 52 Duane St,, 
N. Y. CC. Oldest, largest plant in East. 
Ahrend-Process letters closest approach to 
actual typewritten letter. Complete mailing 
service. Any quantity, any time, lists held 
confidential. Attractive prices. Postal brings 
samples and customers served. 


Envelopes 


WOODLAND MILLS, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. Envelopes—for magazines, cata- 
ogues and booklets, printed or plain. 


(Continued from page 534) 
Elections and Appointments 


JupcE Georce C. Appetit, of Westchester County 
GQ. Y.) Children’s Court, as president of 
N. Y. State Association of Judges of Children’s 
Courts. 

PauLtine ASHCRAFT as case worker, 
Valley Welfare Association. 

De. H. M. Austin as chief of bureau of tuber- 
culosis, Ohio State Dept. of Health. 

Rut Basver, to the staff of Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, as Cheeralee from 
Laughterland, presenting the Punch and Judy 
Health Show of the Association. 

Rutu Baker, formerly with the Family Welfare 
Society, Milwaukee, as a district secretary 
_Richmond Associated Charities. 

Vera B. Barcer, formerly health and physical 
edueation secretary, Y.W.C.A. in China, as 
assistant general secretary, Metropolitan Y.W. 
C.A., Cleveland. 

Racuet B. Barker as executive secretary In- 
dian Defense Association of Central and 
Northern California, succeeding Alida C. 
Bowler. 

Cart H. Bocart, head resident Gladden Com- 
munity House, Columbus, O., as_ president 
Columbus Chapter American Association of 
Social Workers. 

Axtpa C. Bowter, formerly executive secretary 
of the Indian Defense Association of Central 
and Northern California, as director of Di- 
vision of public relations, Los Angeles Police 
Dept. 


Shenango 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 


EXECUTIVES ATTENTION 


Do not waste your energy deciding 
where to buy service and supplies. 
Use the firms listed in the 
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Mailing Lists 
BETTER LETTER SHOP, INC., 


106 East 19th St., New York City. 

Lists for Philanthropic Drives, new, guaran- 
teed authentic. Sold or rented. Special—7,000 
wealthy U. S. Protestants. Write for details. 


Multigraphing 
MULTIGRAPHING ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN FOLDING 


[CP Sttrhmeoe? 1 ER, KIND” 


Intelligent service. Reasonable rates. You 
can depend on us to meet your mailing 
schedule. 
CRITERION LETTER SERVICE 
41 West 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Gramercy 2227 


Office Equipment 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. Makers of the most com- 
plete line of steel office equipment for the 
modern office. Filing cabinets, desks, safes, 
shelving, wardrobes, cupboards and filing sup- 
plies. Write for catalogue on the equipment 
in which you are interested. Prompt service. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities. 


FILTERED WATER SERVICE, INC., 
70 Bedford St., N. Y. C. Provides pure cold 
drinking water at a nominal monthly charge. 
Our apparatus is rented only, never sold. 
Inspected, cleaned, maintained by us without 
additional expense. Send for booklet. 


READEASY — IMPROVED TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER has no equal for busy 


offices. Over a million sold. Readeasy, 223 
Grand Ave., W., Detroit, Mich. 


R. ORTHWINE, 344 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. 
Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations—Office furniture, ex- 
clusive commercial grades and up. Attractive 
prices, write. 


MarcarET BROOKE as secretary Children’s Aid 


Society of Western Pennsylvania, at Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Alice K. Negley. 
Ouive CuHapmMan, formerly with New York 


County Chapter, A.R.C., as executive secre- 
tary Greenville, Miss., Chapter, A.R.C. Green- 
ville is among the first of the chapters in the 
disaster area to employ a full time executive 
secretary to help meet disaster needs during 
the coming year, 

A. L. CHavannes, recently appointed secretary- 
manager, Knoxville Community Chest, as 
president Social Workers Club, Knoxville. 

Marion Crancy as Camp Fire Girls executive, 
Worcester, Mass. 

CaTHLENE Cooper as director Visiting Nurse 
Service, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ExizasetH N. Cutver, formerly in Westchester 
County, N. Y., as director Wilkes. Barre Vis- 
iting Nurse Association, succeeding Emma 
Grittinger. 

Wittram Danner, JR, as 
Santa Barbara Y.M.C.A., 
Jones. 

Katuryn C. De La Mare as Girl Scout direc- 
tor, Shenango Valley, Pa. 

Dororuy Dessau, formerly with New York 
C.0.S., now in St. Louis, in disaster relief 
work. 

Estuer Dre TurseEVILLE, formerly with the San 
Francisco Community Chest, as supervisor of 
county work, California State Dept. of Social 
Welfare. 

Epwin RocER EsBreE&, 
Rockefeller Foundatioh, New 


general secretary 
succeeding Lewis 


vice-president of the 
York. City, as 
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PURO FILTER SERVICE (formerly Centa- || 


drink), with “the Coil that Cools’—a health” 
necessity. A wonderful Filter-Purifier, in- | 
stalled and maintained by experts. Send for |} 
booklet or representative. Puro Filter Corp., §}) 
+440 Lafayette St, N. ¥. © Fa | 


Printing 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER CO., Cleve 


land, Ohio. Experienced printers of posters, — 
booklets, etc., for social agencies. Write for | 
our house organ. 


MOAK PRINTING COMPANY, INC., 


100 West 21st St., N. Y. C. Appeals, Leaflets, - 
Annual Reports, Letterheads, Office Forms for — 
Leading social agencies have come from our | 
Prompt presses in steadily growing volume for |) 
five years. A printer ts known by the customers |) 
he keeps—we have kept our social eer | 
customers. ‘Type Talks,”’ a style book with — 
specimens of type including Goudy, Kennerly, }, 
Garamond and other attractive faces, will help ai 
you in planning your printing. Free on re quest. 


PAUL OVERHAGE, Inc., 229 West 28th 


St., New York, N. Y.; Telephone: Pennsyl- 
vania 7370. Printers of magazines, house 
organs, annual reports, educational pamphlets, || 
money-raising campaign literature. Modern © 
equipped plant for economical production. ef 


| 
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Telephone Devices — 
HUSH-A-PHONE—For Phone Privacy. Snaps 


| 
instantly on the mouthpiece of any hon 
70,000 in use. Booklet free. Hush-A-Phone “§) 
Corp., 19 Madison Ave., N. Y. Suite 13-13, ? 


a 


Typewritten Letters 


ACTUAL TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS— jf 
produced on OUR AUTOMATIC ~ 
TYPEWRITERS—our personalized let: 


ters create good impressions and bring de 


sired results. Good service. Low rates, | 


CRITERION LETTER SERVICE 4a 
41 West 2Ist St., New York, N. Y. & 
Gramercy 2227 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y¥. C. Individually typewritten _let 
ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. C { 
plete service. We prepare copy and campaigns. | 


president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and | 
associate of Julius Rosenwald in his personal 
philanthropies, with headquarters in Chicago. 

Frep Evans, formerly on the staff of the Asso 
ciated Community Chests and Councils, to the © 
staff of the Rochester, N. Y., Community ~ 
Chest. 3 

Nat T. Frame, formerly director of extension — 
department, Univ. of West Va., as executive 
secretary American Country Life Association, 
succeeding Henry Israel. 

Carotine /GarRNSEY as executive secretary, New 
York State Nurses Association, succeedin 
Mae Woughter Strack. ; 

Mes. L. D. Grppens as secretary, Goldsboro, 
N. C., Community Chest. 4 

Haze Gorr, formerly director of Red Cro a 
Training School of Nurses, Bulgaria, as fi x 
director on the staff of Division of Medical 4 
Edueation, Paris office, Rockefeller Foundatio 

Eruet GREENBERG as women’s physical directo: 
Omaha Jewish Community Center. 

Frances Gucennerm, formerly with Kenosh 
Social Service League, to the staff of Mil 7) 
waukee Welfare Association. a 

Guiapys F. Hatt, formerly field representative 
A.R.C., for Maine, now with Essex County, ~ 
Mass., Chapter. aa 

Eprth Hanson, from Kauai, Hawaii, as executive 
secretary, International Institute, Oaklani 
Calif. - 

Mary Harnewt*as executive secretary, Richmor 
Children’s Aid Society. . 


(Continued on- page 541) ; 


